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As A contribution to the general theory of sociology Dr. Veb- 
len’s Theory of the Leisure Class requires no other commendation 
for its scholarly performance than that which a casual reading of 
the work readily inspires. Its highly original character makes 
any abridgment of it exceedingly difficult and inadequate, and 
such an abridgment cannot be even attempted here. For those 
familiar with the author’s other publications, it is needless to 
add that his analysis of social conventions has been fearless and — 
accurate. The following pages, however, are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of certain points of’ view in which the author seems to 
the writer to have taken an incomplete survey of the facts, or to 
have allowed his interpretation of facts to be influenced by per- 
sonal animus. It is in the entire confidence that reference to 
the work itself will correct any misconceptions to which the crit- 
icisms here offered may give rise that these pages are written. 
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Of the author's ethnological generalizations and psycholog- 
ical speculation concerning primitive stages of civilization it may 
be remarked in passing that they are not altogether convincing, 
and that the attempt to read modern psychology into primi- 
tive conditions conduces to a somewhat mystical interpretation 
of historical phenomena. A _ psychological reconstruction of 
primitive society seldom serves any other purpose than to arouse 
suspicions, even where conclusions are themselves amply verified 
on other grounds, and it is a constant disappointment to find 
theses of sociological consequence based upon a specious selec- 
tion of historical evidence. The “sense of scientific fitness” — 
to quote from the author’s own preface—is never “offended by 
recourse to homely facts;” rather it is offended, if at all, by any 
recourse to introspective mysticism in handling sociological data. 

The Theory of the Leisure Class bears upon economic theory 
in general chiefly through its conception of the motives which 
actuate men in their consumption of goods and services. These 
motives — which are conceived to actuate all consumers, not those 
of the leisure class alone— have their origin in the desire to create 


invidious distinctions. ‘Conspicuous consumption of valuable 
goods,” writes the author, “is a means of reputability to the 
gentleman of leisure.” And again: ‘The basis on which good 


repute in any highly organized industrial community ultimately 
rests is pecuniary strength; and the means of showing pecuniary 
strength, and so of gaining or retaining a good name are leisure 
and a conspicuous consumption of goods. . . . The choice 
between them is a question of advertising expediency.” A®sthetic 
and utilitarian judgments are all of them modified into accord- 
ance with the “canon of conspicuous waste’”’ of time and services, 
or of goods. The requirements of beauty and respectability do 
not necessarily coincide, and where they do not that ‘beauty 
which is not accompanied by the accredited marks of good 
repute is not accepted.” An instance of the zsthetic worth of 
evidences of costliness is found in the “appreciable uplifting 
and mellowing effect upon the worshiper’s frame of mind,” of 
‘the expensive splendor of the house of worship.” 
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One other citation must suffice to illustrate the author’s 
general theory of economic consumption: ‘We all feel,” he 
says, ‘sincerely and without misgiving, that we are the more 
lifted up in spirit for having, even in the privacy of our own 
household, eaten our daily meal by the help of hand-wrought 
silver utensils, from hand-painted china (often of dubious artistic 
value) laid on high-priced table linen. Any retrogression from 
the standard of living which we are accustomed to regard as 
worthy in this respect is felt to be a grievous violation of our 
human dignity. So, also, for the last dozen years, candles have 
been a more pleasing source of light than any other. Candle- 
light is now softer, less distressing to well-bred eyes than oil, 
gas, or electric light. The same could not have been said thirty 
years ago, when candles were, or recently had been, the cheap- 
est available light for domestic use.’’ 

In the mind of the consumer the requirement of conspicu- 
ously wasteful consumption is, of course, not naively conceived 
as such, but rather as ‘ta wish to conform to established 
usage, to avoid unfavorable notice and comment, to live up 
to the accepted canons of decency in the kind, amount, and 
grade of goods consumed, as well as in the’ decorous employ- 
ment of his time and effort.’”” Whether any given expenditure 
is of this wasteful sort or not must be determined independently 
of the consumer’s own tastes. The test is not whether the con- 
sumption satisfies him, since his sophisticated tastes are gratified 
by all forms of conspicuous waste, but whether the consumption _ 
‘serves to enhance human life on the whole— whether it furthers 
the life process.” 

The theory thus formulates itself upon a philosophic concep- 
tion of economic waste which takes the form of a conspicuous 
devotion of both time and goods to the creation of invidious 
distinction. Expenditure and consumption devoted to that end, 
since it does not ‘enhance life’? nor serve the “ generically 
human,” is ‘‘ wasted’? — wasted because it does not “ approve 
itself under the test of impersonal usefulness — usefulness 
as seen from the point of view of the generically human.” Such 
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expenditure does not appear to the individual consumer to be 
waste, since the expenditure “ has utility for him by virtue of his 
preference.” 

Now, without undertaking here any criticism of the moral 
and zsthetic judgments necessarily involved in the classifications 
of specific expenditures as waste, and of others as not waste — 
classifications which the author does not hesitate to make with 
considerable freedom throughout the course of his exposition — 
it is to be pointed out in this connection that whether the indi- 
vidual’s tastes are to be accepted as ultimately determining or 
not, unfortunately the “ generically human,” upon which the 
author would rely, is an imaginary and fictitious phantom which 
has no existence at all apart from the individual conceiving it; 
and further, that there is no such thing as “‘ impersonal usefulness.” 
That is ‘‘useful’’ which ministers to our wants individually and 
severally, and an impersonal serving of the “ generically human” 
is utterly inconceivable. That which any individual sets up to 
be the “ generically human” proves on analysis to be so only on 
the assumption that all other human beings exactly resemble the 
one who undertakes to declare what the “ generically human” 
is. This assumption is obviously unwarranted, but even if it 
were true, it would still be true that the “ generically human” 
was an individual conception; and the declaration of one indi- 
vidual would carry no ex cathedra weight of authority over other 
similar declarations, since the coincidence of the individual con- 
ception with the truly generic would be in any event a most 
phenomenally accidental occurrence, susceptible of no verifica- 
tion whatever. That which appears to the individual to be 
‘generically human,” on analysis, proves to be that which min- 
isters directly or indirectly to his individual propensities which 
are the only human qualities he knows, and these he posits of 
society in general when he undertakes to construct the ‘“ gener- 
ically human.” If they change, his conception of the “ gener- 
ically human” is bound to change too. For the child this 
conception is something quite different from what it becomes in 
the man or woman, and from man to man it differs incalculably. 
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All this has a direct bearing upon the theory of waste devel- 
oped with reference to economic consumption. 

In the philosophical sense it may be admitted that that which 
serves the “generically human” is alone ultimately useful and 
serviceable ; but when it is borne in mind that the “ generically 
human” materializes and manifests itself only in individual wants 
and propensities, for all practical purposes our category of util- 
ity —namely, that that which serves the “ generically human ” is 
really useful, and, therefore, not waste —reduces itself to the 
pathetically blind statement that that which satisfies really satis- 
fies, therefore it is not unsatisfactory. 

The test of waste cannot be “impersonal usefulness ;’’ it 
must always be personal usefulness, and the denial of generic 
usefulness to that which is personally useful, is arbitrary and 
gratuitous. The economist accepts individual wants uncritically, 
and considers that expenditure economic which is directed to 
their satisfaction, that wasted which is not so directed. To take 
one of our author’s own examples, the economist cannot con- 
sider labor expended in erecting costly church edifices ‘‘ wasted,” 
so long as those edifices satisfy the devotional sense of the com- 
munity. The moral philosopher may or may not, but the econo- 
mist may not pass judgment. The economist may point out that 
more shoes would be produced if the labor were employed in 
setting up a factory, but so long as the community prefers the 
edifice to more shoes, labor expended on the church edifice can- 
not be considered in any sense wasted. That devotional sense 
is just as generically human as the sense of cold, and the desire 
for warmth and nourishment. 

To return to that feature of human nature which appears to 
dominate the philosophy of the Zheory of the Leisure Class, namely, 
the spirit of emulation, if that is a human quality its satisfaction is 
satisfaction of the generically human. The more universal and 
dominant the spirit of emulation is, the more essentially generic 
it is in its character. Furthermore, if it be a fundamental incen- 
tive to human action, it must be regarded as a quality evolved 
in the progress of civilization, and one which stands for a real 
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force in that progress. In fact the author’s “desire to create 
invidious distinctions ” comes to identify itself with the desire 
to live; and it is directly associated with the desire to excel, 
since the only really “invidious” distinction is that which 
denotes degrees of excellence. Distinctions which have no 
foundation in excellence are not “invidious.” If this seems 
inconsistent with common sense, which assures us that many dis- 
tinctions are as a matter of fact ‘invidious’ and ‘ honorific,” 
which are in no sense related to excellence —and if the appear- 
ance of excellence seems to be sought, not the excellence itself — 
it may be pointed out that the same is true of the most funda- 
mental instincts of human nature ; even the appetites for food and 
drink, abnormally developed, cease to represent real physical 
needs. With reference to the spirit of pecuniary emulation it must 
be borne in mind that the legitimate and reputable use of wealth 
is that use which does “enhance’’ life. So far as the spirit of 
emulation controls the unproductive consumption of the com- 
munity it directs that consumption along lines which elicit soci- 
ety’s approval, and this approval cannot be consistently extended, 
and is not in the long run, to those forms of expenditure which 
are actuated by motives of display alone. 

Let us look more closely into this philosophy of waste. 
‘*Many items of customary expenditure,” writes the author, 
‘prove on analysis to be almost purely wasteful, and they are, 
therefore, honorific only [2 é., minister to our vanity only, are 
“invidious ”’], but after they have once been incorporated into 
the scale of decent consumption and so have become an integral 
part of one’s scheme of life, it is quite as hard to give up these 
as it is to give up many items that conduce directly to one’s 
physical comfort, or even that may be necessary to life and 
health. That is to say, the conspicuously wasteful honorific 
expenditure that confers spiritual well-being may become more 
indispensable than much of that expenditure which ministers to 
the ‘lower’ wants of physical well-being or sustenance. It is 
notoriously just as difficult to recede from a ‘high’ standard of 
living as it is to lower a standard already relatively low; 
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although in the former case the difficulty is a moral one, while in 
the latter it may involve a material deduction from the physical 
comforts of life.” 

We have in this passage an instance at once of unscientific 
terminology, and of an interesting psychological analysis of 
economic phenomena. The unsophisticated reader will be some- 
what confused by the selection of epithets—confused to find 
those expenditures which are held to be, by those who make 
them, as necessary as “ life and health,” expenditures which con- 
fer ‘‘moral” and “ spiritual well-being,” and form an integral 
part of a “decent” standard of living, in the same passage 
characterized as ‘‘ purely”’ and ‘“ conspicuously wasteful.” The 
explanation is that terms are used in a highly technical sense, 
and require a special interpretation. So interpreted, it would 
appear that the “ spiritual well-being,” since it is that well-being 
conferred by ‘‘ conspicuously wasteful honorific expenditure,” is 
something very near akin to vanity. Our vanity is satisfied by 
invidiously honorific expenditure ; that is, by expenditure which 
is made with the sole ultimate motive of creating a distinction 
between him who spends and him who has nothing to spend — 
the silk hat, the patent-leather shoe, the starched linen, do not 
minister to our comfort, to the unfolding of life ; they minister 
to our vanity, because they are evidence of many honorific 
facts. The silk hat and the patent-leather shoe are evidences 
that we are not engaged in any sort of manual labor, since such 
labor would be impossible in such attire ; and further, they are 
evidence that we have sufficient resources, as well as leisure, to 
buy and consume these articles. The same is true of most com- 
modities. In a greater or less degree most articles consumed 
minister to our ‘spiritual well-being’’ by giving conspicuous 
evidence, ‘‘before the eyes of others,” of waste, of needless 
expenditure, and of economic futility. ‘‘Goods are humilific, 
and therefore unattractive, if they show too thrifty an adapta- 
tion to the mechanical end sought, and do not include a margin 
of expensiveness on which to rest a complacent invidious com- 
parison.” The machine-worked silver service, even if it bea 
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perfect reproduction of a hand-chased service, does not appeal 
to our esthetic sense of the beautiful, as does the hand-chased 
service, which, indeed, possesses an additional zsthetic charm if 
the hand-work be a little bunglingly done, and so not easily mis- 
taken for machine work. Our sense of the zxsthetically beauti- ° 
ful is trained to reckon in labor cost as a factor in its esthetic 
judgments. 

It is not at all to be inferred, of course, from the above pas- 
sage that an article which “ conduces to our physical comfort ”’ 
may not at the same time be invidiously ‘“ honorific’ and satis- 
fying to our “ spiritual well-being” or vanity. Fruit and ber- 
ries out of season are probably good examples of commodities 
which are invidiously honorific and so satisfying to our vanity, 
while they do at the same time minister to our physical satisfac- 
tion. Many commodities of practical utility carry this esthetic 
aroma of costliness. The zsthetic sense is sensitive to the cost- 
liness of goods, and attaches greater esthetic worth to the costly 
article by virtue of its evidence of costliness alone. 

But does the conclusion to which the author comes neces- 
sarily follow—the conclusion, namely, that this added worth 
arises ultimately from a desire on the part of the consumer to 
create an invidious distinction? The question is not whether 
there may not be in any community individuals actuated by such 
a desire, nor whether some expenditures incurred by all individ- 
uals are not of this nature, but whether the esthetic apprecia- 
tion of costliness necessarily finds its cultural origin in the utility 
of such costliness for creating invidious distinctions. Such an 
explanation, if conceivably correct, is at least not at all inevitable. 
Articles of great utility are commonly the product of a consid- 
erable expenditure of labor, so that an esthetic sensitiveness to 
cost may very well have developed by association — from the 
fact that things of lasting worth are commonly costly may have 
developed by association the notion that things costly are of 
lasting worth, without the entrance of the invidious element 
into our esthetic judgment at all. In Dr. Veblen’s philosophy, 
however, all our judgments are based on invidiousness. That is 
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“decent” which creates an invidious distinction. It is not the 
decency which creates the distinction, but the distinction creates 
the decency, or at least maintains our conception of what is 
decent. Throughout all, it is the “ quasi-sacerdotal office” of 
the “ wealthy leisure class ” to determine what the ‘ community 
shall accept as decent and honorific.’” Even they are under the 
impelling force of the canon of invidious waste, for “it is espe- 
cially to be noted that however high its authority and however 
true to the fundamental requirements of reputability [we are 
not told what these “fundamental requirements” are] it may 
have been at its inception, a specific formal observance can, 
under no circumstances, maintain itself in force if, with the 
lapse of time, or in its transmission to a lower pecuniary class, 
it is found to run counter to the ultimate ground of decency 
among civilized peoples, namely, serviceability for the purpose 
of an invidious comparison in pecuniary success.”’ One is accus- 
tomed to regard as the ‘ultimate ground of decency” some 
such quality as cleanliness for its own sake, or courteous manners 


and command of good English, as means of facilitating social 
intercourse, but even these, along with all refinements of tasteful 
dress, are reputable only as means of creating invidious distinc- 
tions. Good manners are evidence of leisure in which to culti- 


vate the amenities of life—‘‘the abiding test of good breeding 
is the requirement of a substantial and patent waste of time;” 
and reputable speech is valuable as evidence of time spent in 
acquiring facility and correctness of diction. 

The extent to which this interpretation of good repute is’ 
carried may be inferred from the following comments upon the 
reputable use of language. ‘A discriminating avoidance of 
neologisms,” says our author, “is honorific, not only because it 
argues that time has been wasted in acquiring the obsolescent 
habit of speech, but also as showing that the speaker has from 
infancy habitually associated with persons who have been familiar 
with the obsolescent idiom. It thereby goes to show his leisure 
class antecedents. Great purity of speech is prima facie evi- 
dence of several successive lives spent in other than vulgarly 
useful occupations.” 
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Correct use of English, therefore, is reputable since it con- 
forms to “leisure class standards of virtue—archaism and 
waste.” If any further step is required to complete a reductio 
ad absurdum, the reasoning may be carried on one step and the 
development of any power of speech at all set down as having 
probably resulted from the effort of primitive man to create an 
invidious distinction between himself and the other beasts who 
could not talk—not from his efforts to communicate with his 
kind. 

One other application of the theory is instructive and will 
suffice to show how universally applicable it is. The wearing of 
the corset, according to the author, came into vogue and it is 
still worn as a means of incapacitating women for performing 
any sort of useful labor. The physical deformity caused by the 
constriction of the waist is an insignia of idleness and so an 
invidious distinction against those who have to labor and cannot 
regularly display the esthetic charm of incapacity. The corset 
thus becomes an instrument of snobbery, employed by those 
who have risen high enough to afford the sacrifice of their per- 
sonal efficiency to their personal vanity. For those classes so 
conspicuously wealthy that no aspersion can attach to them of 
toiling, this article of attire has lost much of its serviceability 
and is being renounced. It is, therefore, worn only by those 
who feel the need of an insignia of reputable freedom from 
manual labor. The full import of this illustration can be appre- 
ciated only in connection with the author’s general theory of 
woman’s economic function, which is the conspicuous performance 
of leisure for the good repute of her lord and master, 2. ¢., her 
husband. 

Such attenuations of the theory, however, should not blind 
one to the truth upon which it is built —a truth seldom brought 
to the surface of our consciousness — that men living in society 
to a much greater extent than they can possibly realize, are con- 
ventional in their conceptions, and substitute for their own naive 
judgments, the judgments of society. If it cannot be admitted 
that the ultimate ground of these conventions is in every instance 
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pecuniarily invidious serviceability, it is nevertheless true that 
they are too often uncritically accepted and acted upon and that 
they tend to survive the conditions which gave rise to them. 
If it be asked why men are so conventional, so willing to abide 
by social prescriptions, the explanation probably lies in the 
prosaic fact that the average man, and men in general, are much 
less original and spontaneous, than they take credit to them- 
selves for being. The problem of living, to a much greater 
extent than is commonly realized, is conventionally solved for 
each individual living in the community. He acts in. strict 
accordance with the moral standards developed by the society in 
which he lives, and seldom assumes the responsibility of under- 
taking to define for himself the end toward which his activities 
should be directed. Even if men were much more disposed to 
originality than they are, individual judgment could weigh but — 
little against the experience of society which finds expression in 
social convention. In all civilized communities social life natu- 
rally fosters conventionality. Conformity is the safeguard of 
social institutions and of social progress, and is what makes 
society a state preferable to solitude. It is safe to say that most 
men would choose to live the ethically high, in preference to the 
conventionally correct life — where the two are inconsistent with 
one another — if they were competent to see ana free to choose ; 
but they are not. The hungry boy, writes Spinoza, thinks that 
he will eat, and the angry man that he will have vengeance with- 
out appreciating that they are not free to think otherwise than. 
they do. Itis so with social conventions. We think we will 
wear certain clothes, but we are to only a very limited extent free 
to choose other clothes—free for example to wear Greek cos- 
tumes, or to dress negligee on ceremonious occasions. We think 
we choose to live as we do without thinking at all critically how 
we live. 

In the Theory of the Leisure Class this quality of convention- 
ality and conservatism holds considerable prominence, but it is 
here conceived to be a leisure-class quality. A few brief cita- 
tions may be made to show how the theory works itself out in 
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this respect: Dr. Veblen asserts that “the office of the leisure 
class [7. ¢., “ wealthy class” —the phrases are used interchange- 
ably | in social evolution is to retard the movement and to con- 
serve what is obsolescent.” ... . ‘The abjectly poor and all 
those persons whose energies are entirely absorbed by the struggle 
for daily sustenance are conservative because they cannot afford 
the effort of taking thought for the day after tomorrow; just as 
the highly prosperous are conservative because they have small 
occasion to be discontented with the situation as it stands 
today. From this proposition it follows that the institution of a 
leisure class acts to make the lower classes conservative by with- 
drawing from them as much as it may of the means of suste- 
nance, and so reducing their consumption, and consequently their 
available energy, to such a point as to make them incapable of 
_ the effort required for the learning and adoption of new habits of 
thought. The accumulation of wealth at the upper end of the 
pecuniary scale implies privation at the lower end of the scale.” 

Again: “The institution of a leisure class hinders cultural 
development immediately (1) by the inertia proper to the class 


itself, and (2) through its prescriptive example of conspicuous 
waste and of conservatism, and indirectly through that system 
of unequal distribution of wealth and sustenance on which the 
institution rests. 


“To this is to be added that the leisure class has also a 
material interest in leaving things as they are 

‘All this, of course, has nothing to say in way of eulogy or 
deprecation of the office of the leisure class The inhibi- 
tion which it exercises may be salutary or the reverse. Whether 
it is the one or the other in any given case is a question of casu- 
istry rather than of general theory.” 

The closing statement in the above passages, that the general 
theory is not concerned with special cases, in which the inhibi- 
tory influence exerted by the leisure class may be “salutary or 
the reverse,” calls for some comment, since it is just these spe- 
cial cases which determine the truth or falsity of the general 
theory itself. This is so because any “salutary” inhibition or 
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conservatism is not in the least inhibition of social ‘‘ progress” and 
“evolution,” but on the contrary is the very condition and sine 
gua non of such progress. In “cultural development” the selec- 
tion of the line of progress involves necessarily rejection of all 
diverging lines. Regarded from the point of view of all those 
who would lead society away from the line of “‘cultural develop- 
ment,” not only all those who favor that development are “‘con- 
servative,” “inhibitory,” and the reverse of “salutary,” but all 
members who do not happen to look with favor upon the partic- 
ular scheme of social salvation proposed are inhibitors. Theo- 
retically there is but one right course of social evolution, while 
the number of wrong courses is infinite. If human experience 
counts for anything, ‘‘social evolution” depends upon the con- 
servation of institutions developed in the past and the more per- 
fect adjustment of these institutions to the accomplishment of 
human purposes. The'class of progress is, therefore, bound to 
be conservative in every other respect than that of true progress. 

Obviously, from the passages quoted above, it is not this sort 
of conservatism which is attributed to the wealthy class. Theirs 
is a conservatism involving inhibition of a// change, including 
progress itself: a conservatism which says that “whatever is, is 
right;”” ‘“‘whereas,” writes Dr. Veblen, ‘the law of natural selec- 
tion, as applied to human institutions, gives the axiom: ‘what- 
ever is, is wrong.’” |‘ Right” and “wrong,” he adds, “are, of 
course, here used without conveying any reflection as to what 
ought or ought not to be,” are “morally colorless” !] Now, asa 
matter of fact, whatever is, is clearly, at one and the same time, 
both right and wrong. Those institutions and habits of thought 
which have come down to the present generation from the past 
represent past progress; they are the evolutionary product of 
man’s reaction upon his environment throughout those ages 
which have step by step developed man out of the ape. Those 
institutions represent the experience, not of one individual, but 
of the human race, not for a lifetime, but throughout a past 
period of indefinite duration. They are, therefore, worthy of 
conservation against innovation. They are “right” with 
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reference to all institutions and habits of thought less perfectly 
adapted to human environment, and “wrong” with reference to 
that perfect adaptation toward which society strives, which it can 
never attain. Whatever is, is imperfect, and therefore wrong, 
but it may nevertheless be the best that society knows today, 
and it is the product of a wider range of human experience than 
any single individual can have. 

Furthermore, it is absurd to say of the wealthy leisure class 
that “it hinders cultural development,” that “in social evolution” 
it ‘‘retards movement,” and ‘‘ conserves what is obsolescent,’’ and 
that “all this” is not deprecatory nor has any bearing upon 
special cases. Ifthe “theory’’ is not based upon special cases, 
it has no relation to fact whatever. A general theory must be 
generally true of special cases, or it is a false theory. 

Turning now to another suggestion found in the above quo- 
tation and offered as another ground of leisure-class conserva- 
tism, it is pointed out that the “leisure class has also a material 
interest in leaving things as they are.” This material interest 
lies in the ownership of the vested interest which the class repre- 
sents. If this is intended to call attention to the fact that the 
wealth holders have more at stake than the non-propertied 
classes, it is a truism, since the non-propertied classes having 
nothing to lose are more likely to favor innovation, especially 
where innovation undertakes a more or less open confiscation of 
property by those whose claim to it lies in the fact that they 
want or need it, not that they have produced it. But if the 
wealth holders have material interest in ‘leaving things as they 
are,” they have a greater material interest in making things 
better than they are. A railroad corporation has a material 
interest in preserving its railroad from destruction, in leaving it 
as it is, but the corporation has a greater material interest in 
making the railroad more efficient in service, and economical in 
management than it is. It is conservative against destruction, 
not against progress. The ‘inertia’ of the wealth holders is 
inertia against the multifarious means of wealth dissipation, and 
it is largely because of their capacity for resisting schemes 
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for wealth dissipation that society enjoys any accumulation of 
wealth whatever. The ability to conserve wealth is less common 
than the ability to earn it. 

We come finally to the assertion that “the accumulation of 
wealth at the upper end of the pecuniary scale implies privation 
at the lower end of the scale,” and so induces a conservatism 
among those lower ranks which is based upon penury; and is a 
form of debility and mental exhaustion—a sort of social pathol- 
ogy. History, it may be observed, does not bear out the asser- 
tion that the abject classes are conservative in spirit. Whenever 
they have risen into dominance they have shown themselves to 
be quite the opposite, and ordinarily the brief duration of their 
dominance has been due to the want of that very conservatism 
here attributed to them. Neither the prescriptive power of the 
wealthy classes, nor the educative influence of want and penury, 
are sufficient to induce conservatism here. 

But it is not by any means its direct bearing upon the argu- 
ment in hand that gives to the above statement its chief interest. 
Chief interest, of course, attaches to its bearing upon the prop- 
erty rights of wealth holders— upon the institution of private 
property. We are here told that ‘accumulation of wealth at 
the upper end of the pecuniary scale implies privation at the 
lower end of the scale.” This statement, introduced into the 
argument as an aside, is of such far-reaching import as to war- 
ant careful consideration of it. If it can be substantiated it is 
in itself probably a sufficient condemnation of the institution of © 
private ownership. 

There is, of course, a sense in which it is true that accumu- 
lation at one end of the scale implies privation at the other ; this 
is in the very simple sense that, if the wealth accumulated at the 
one end were distributed at the other end, there would be less 
privation there—at least immediately after the distribution. In 
this sense the industrious man deprives the lazy man of his live- 
lihood, since the lazy man would have more, and suffer less, if 
he could pool his earnings with the earnings of the industrious 
man and share equally; in the same way the temperate man 
deprives the intemperate, the efficient the inefficient. 
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It is, however, clearly not in this naive sense that the accu- 
mulation of wealth at one end of the scale is conceived to occa- 
sion privation at the other. The accumulation at one end is 
conceived to be at the expense of the other end in the sense that 
the other end would have more if it had its just deserts. The 
accumulation, in other words, is not a reward of service per- 
formed by those who hold wealth, but a sort of confiscation of 
goods, which in justice are felt to belong to the lower end. If 
the accumulation is a reward for service performed, nobody suf- 
fers; since as much has been given as is accumulated in wealth. 
The direct inference, therefore, is that wealth is gotten and 
nothing given in return for it, and the query naturally pre- 
sents itself to the mind how it all comes about, and what it is 
which enables any individual, not to say any numerous social 
class, to get and retain possession of the community’s wealth with- 
out giving any equivalent for it. What is it that impels society 
to deliver over into the hands of a select few the management of 
its industries and the disposition of its wealth? Nothing at all! 
This, it is implied, society does. Without any intention “to 
depreciate” the economic function of the propertied class, or 
of the ‘‘captains of industry,” we are told that “their office is of 
a parasitic character, and their interest is to divert what substance 
they may to their own use, and to retain whatever is under their 
hand. The conventions of the business world have grown up under 
the selective surveillance of this principle of predation and para- 
sitism. They are conventions of ownership, derivatives, more 
or less remote, of the ancient predatory culture.” 

Passing over the absolutely irreconcilable introductory obser- 
vation that all this is not deprecatory, what, it may be asked, is 
the vital principle back of this “parasitism” which enables it to 
survive and resist all efforts of society to be rid of it? No other 
answer is conceivable than that it is the same impelling circum- 
stance that forces society in general to pay for what it gets ; to pay 
wages for labor which it exacts. The laborer is a parasite, too, 
since he withdraws from society’s store of goods and devotes to 
his own personal consumption the amount of his wages—high or 
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low. The wages of the “captains of industry” are high, and if it 
be asked why are they high, the answer lies in the obvious fact that 
society pays these high wages for the same reason that it pays any 
wages at all. It pays them in order to secure services which it 
obtains in return. It pays the least which it can pay and still secure 
those services, and there is no more reason for believing the 
services are not worth the wages paid than there is for thinking 
any labor is not worth the hire which it earns. There is the 
same reason for thinking the bank president or the “ financier,” 
or the ‘captain of industry” really earns his $25,000 a year, as 
there is for thinking the man who digs in the street earns his 
$1.50 a day. The reason for thinking so in either case is that 
society pays the wage. 

Accumulated wealth is, therefore, accumulated earnings, not 
accumulated confiscations of the earnings of others. On the 
contrary, the rise in wages during the last quarter century is to 
a very considerable extent, if not altogether, due to the confisca- 
tion by the community in general of the increment to production 
and labor efficiency which has resulted from improvements, 
inventions, and the industrial genius of a few; and, it may be 
added, that the efficiency of labor in all times—more particularly 
its efficiency today—depends entirely upon the efficiency and 
genius of the industrial captain, who comes to be in the natural 
course of events associated with the wealth holders in the com- 
munity. Even if he transmits his earnings to unthrifty children, 


society does not lose anything which it ever possessed. It sim- _ 


ply does not get possession of something to which the inheritors 
seem to have a less clear title than the father had. 

There is one other attitude of mind which appears to pervade 
the entire discussion of the Theory of the Leisure Class. It is 
consistently assumed throughout the discussion that the condi- 
tions of human environment are constantly changing, and that 
social evolution consists in social adjustment to this changing 
environment. We are told, for example, that ‘‘men tend to 
revert or breed true, more or less closely, to one or another of cer- 
tain types of human nature that have in their main features been 
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fixed in approximate conformity to a situation in the past which 
differed from the situation of today.’’ Again, it is stated that 
the ethnic types which constitute societies in occidental popula- 
tions are “variants of the primitive racial types. They have suf- 
fered some alteration, and have attaind some degree of fixity in 
their altered form under the discipline of the barbarian culture.” 

The contention is that under a protracted period of barbar- 
ism primitive races of man underwent a process of selection and 
adaptation to their environment; that that environment has 
changed, leaving the present ethnic types which go to make up 
civilized communities not perfectly adjusted to their new environ- 
ment. This histrionic conception of evolution, which conceives 
it to take place in stages, is apt to mislead. The inference which 
seems warranted from the above quotation is that man succeeded 
in adjusting himself to barbarian conditions of life, and that 
a change in those conditions threw that adjustment out. Now 
many of the conditions in man’s environment are practically 
fixed. Climate and soil make up pretty much all there is at 
the basis of that environment, and these change but little. Man’s 
effort to adjust himself to his environment might be more cor- 
rectly stated to be his effort under the impelling force of the 
‘instinct of workmanship,” to get all he can out of his environ- 
ment. The barbarian extracted less out of this relatively fixed 
environment than his culturally more advanced descendants, and 
for that reason his ‘‘culture” yielded to a culture economically 
more efficient. The word culture itself suggests the character of 
social evolution. It is a change not of environment, but of 
“culture ;” that is, of the method of working the environment. 
There is no point at which barbaric culture leaves off and another 
culture begins. Every generation receives the cultural methods 
of the immediately preceding generation, and modifies them into 
completer harmony with an unchanging but indefinitely complex 
environment. 

The economic development of today is, in so far as it differs 
from earlier economic conditions, a new culture of the environ- 
ment gradually evolved by society, because it is a more efficient 
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culture than those gradually displaced. Those adopting the 
new culture have benefited by its greater efficiency, and have 
worsted those clinging to less efficient methods, who are bound 
to lose prestige and position as industrial leaders. The posses- 
sion of wealth has become an evidence of economic efficiency 
and facility in apprehension and adoption of more productive 
exploitation of labor and environment. 

Such considerations as these are directly counter to much of 
the philosophy elaborated in the Theory of the Leisure Class, where 
it is repeatedly asserted that “the tendency of the pecuniary life 
[7. é., of the life led by the holders of wealth who are engaged 
in operations which involve acquisition and ownership, not the 
production of wealth] is, in a general way, to conserve the bar- 
barian temperament, but with the substitution of fraud ahd pru- 
dence, or administrative ability [here apparently used as a 
synonymous term comprehending both “fraud” and “ prudence” | 
in the place of that predilection for physical damage that charac- _ 
terizes the early barbarian. This substitution of chicane in place 
of devastation takes place only in an uncertain degree. . | - 
“The aristocratic and the bourgeois virtues—that is to say, 
the destructive and pecuniary traits—should be found chiefly 
among the upper classes, and the industrial virtues—that is to 
say, the peaceable traits—chiefly among the classes given to 
mechanical industry.” ‘Pecuniary efficiency” —that is, effi- 
ciency for acquiring and holding wealth—is stated to be 
“incompatible with industrial efficiency,” and the “economic 
man” to be “useless for purposes of modern industry,” because 
he is ‘‘self-regarding” and “ prudent.” 

The underlying assumption upon which the exposition rests, 
is the assumption that the acquisition of wealth is a “predatory” 
and not an industrial process; that property is “booty,” not 
product. As no line of argument leads up to this conclusion, no 
refutation is called for of an assumption so obviously incon- 
sistent with the facts. Wealth is the product of industry, 
apportioned among the agents of its production, as nearly as 
may be in proportion to the value of services by them severally 
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executed. The covert arraignment of social institutions implied 
in the above characterization and in such assertions as constantly 
recur—assertions, for example, that the “pecuniary” aptitude, 
that is to say, the aptitude for acquiring and holding wealth, 
“may be called the invidious or self-regarding,” while the 
“industrial” aptitude, which must mean something else than 
industrial efficiency as ordinarily conceived, and something very 
like technical skill, is ‘‘non-invidious and economical ’’— is cer- 
tainly unjustified by the argument set forth inthe Theory of the 
Leisure Class,and isa distinction which cannot be maintained in fact. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the above statement is 
anything more than a bare outline of the theory developed, which 
indeed, is so elaborately modified as to leave the reader in some 
doubt as to real intent of the author. These modifications go to 
the extent of asserting even that “there is at present no broad 
distinction in this respect [2.¢.,in respect to the “ barbarian tem- 
perament” and “ pecuniary traits” of character] between the 
leisure-class character and the character of the common run of 
the population.” If this be true what becomes, it may be asked, of 
those nice distinctions and analyses already adverted to? Does 
the fact that they are not true make them any the less dangerous 
for propagandic purposes ? 

It is urged that the similarity of temperament between 
the upper and lower classes is “in large part due to the 
prescriptive example of the leisure class and to the popular 
acceptance of those broad principles of conspicuous waste and 
pecuniary emulation on which the institution of a leisure class 
rests. The institution acts to lower the industrial efficiency of 
the community and retard the adaptation of human nature to the 
exigencies of modern industrial life.” But the assumption that 
the temperament of the lower classes is prescribed by the upper 
class, if warranted at all, is true only in the sense that the com- 
munity as a whole is disposed to follow the example of its more 
efficient and successful members in achieving economic ends; 
this is the sort of “prescription” which is set up by every exam- 
ple of excellence. 
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Attention has already been directed to the unreal character of 
the distinction implied in the employment of such terms as “ indus- 
trial’ and “pecuniary” to characterize the functions respectively 
of the lower and of the leisure classes. This distinction is clearly 
insinuated in such statements as the following: ‘‘ The leisure class 
lives by the industrial community rather than init. Its relations 
to industry are of a pecuniary rather than of an industrial kind. 
Admission to the class is gained by exercise of the pecuniary apti- 
tudes—aptitudes for acquisition rather than for serviceability.” 
The leisure class is set over against the “lower classes whose 
ordinary means of acquiring goods is productive labor,” as the 
class engaged in the ‘‘game of ownership,’’ and the origin of the 
leisure class is associated with the beginnings of ownership and 
the institution of private property. ‘In the sequence of cul- 
tural evolution,” we are told, “the emergence of a leisure class 
coincides with the beginnings of ownership. This is necessarily 
so, for these two institutions result from the same set of eco- 
nomic forces. In the inchoate phase of the development they 
are but different aspects of the same general facts of social struc- 
ture. . . . The early differentiation out of which the distinction 
between a leisure and a working class arises is a division main- 
tained between men’s and women’s work in the lower stages of 
barbarism. Likewise the earliest form of ownership is an owner- 
ship of the women by the able-bodied men of the community 

. of the woman by the man.” 

From its first emergence in the cultural scale the leisure class _ 
has occupied itself with ownership of property and “exploit.” 
Ownership of property and exploitation of the non-propertied 
classes constitute its social function. Originally this exploitation 
took the form of physical dominance and chattel slavery, depend- 
ing upon the physical ableness of body, upon that prowess and 
ferocity which go to make the successful hunter and warrior. 
The methods of acquiring goods during this primitive period 
called for the exercise of those qualities which were then of real 
economic service—the hunter supplied the community with food 
and the warrior with slaves and other property. But with the 
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cessation of war and the institution of more peaceful methods of 
producing wealth, these qualities of ferocity and prowess lost 
their economic worth; they were no longer of economic service 
—not of service, that is, to the community as a whole, although 
with some slight modification in character, these qualities still 
enable the leisure class to get on in the “ game of ownership.” 
That the “game of ownership,” thus set over against “ productive 
labor,” is not a chance epigram, is sufficiently evidenced in the 
several passages quoted above. The theory of the leisure class 
isa theory of “acquisition” and exploit, of the class not engaged 
in productive labor. ‘“ Property,” we are told, “set out with 
being booty held as trophies of the successful raid. . . . With 
the cultural advance it became more and more a trophy of suc- 
cesses scored in the game of ownership carried on between mem- 
bers of the group under quasi-peaceable methods of nomadic life.”’ 

The accuracy of this epigram as applied to the leisure class, 
or rather to the class of wealth holders cannot be denied. As 
a class and individually, obviously they are engaged in the “game 
of ownership.”” But are they peculiar in this respect, and to be 
so differentiated from the rest of the community ? 

Let us see whether the author’s own psychological generali- 
zations in his chapter on Pecuniary Emulation warrant the con- 
clusions which his argument here seems to require. He is speak- 
ing of men in general, of whom he observes that with a few 
“apparent exceptions” which are “scarcely real exceptions,” 
‘the end sought by accumulation is to rank high in comparison 
with the rest of the community in point of pecuniary strength. 
So long as the comparison is distinctly unfavorable to himself, 
the normal, average individual will live in chronic dissatisfaction 
with his present lot, and when he has reached what may be 
called the normal pecuniary standard of the community, or of | 
his class in the community, this chronic dissatisfaction will give 
place to a restless straining to place a wider and ever-widen- 
ing pecuniary interval between himself and this average 
standard.” 

There can be no question about Dr. Veblen’s own views as here 
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expressed ; and we are bound to ask if these statements are recon- 
cilable with that which attempts to divide off the leisure class as 
the class in the community which isengaged in the game of owner- 
ship. It will perhaps be urged that, while all classes are disposed 
enough to enter into the game, only a few possess the requisite 
means of doing so, and that these few are so enabled to con- 
duct the game, on such advantageous terms—to themselves — 
as to force out all others. But in what sense are the great 
majority out of the game? And being so out of the game, 
how does it happen that they are each and all, with a few 
pathological exceptions, according to the theory of the leisure 
class ‘‘ straining to place a wider and ever-widening pecuniary 
interval” between themselves and their fellows? Obviously 
this “straining” is only a euphemism for “ playing the game.” 
The leisure class “‘ play the game of ownership” while the rest 
of the community individually ‘strain to place a wider and 
ever-widening pecuniary interval between themselves and their 
standard.” There is only one way to place an ever-widening 
pecuniary interval between one’s self and one’s fellows, and that 
is by the acquisition and ownership of property. And the 
two statements, taken in conjunction, if they have any eco- 
nomic significance at all, must mean not that the leisure class is 
peculiar in the character of the economic ends which it seeks to 
achieve, nor in the nature of its occupation, but is peculiar in a 
very different sense from that. It is peculiar in that in playing 
this game of ownership in which all engage, its members have 
succeeded conspicuously. 

This modification is an important one. The leisure class can 
no longer be conceived to differ from the community “ by 
which ” its members live, in its spiritual disposition or charac- 
ter, rot, at least, so far as these qualities are indicated in the 
motives inducing economic performance. The differentiation 
now rests upon success in achieving what all “ strain” to achieve. 

It will be well to call attention to the employment in this 
connection of the word “game,” and to ask what it is that 
gives to it its peculiar piquancy when applied to the occupation 
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of the wealthy leisure class. This piquancy will be found to lie 
in the suggestion of fortuitous chance which the word carries. It 
would seem to make success for the leisure class dependent in 
an especial sense upon chance, while the “‘ lower classes ” engage 
in “productive labor” wherein the element of chance does 
not enter. 

If by this element of chance it were intended to designate 
the greater risks run by the leisure-class players, as contrasted 
with productive laborers, the employment of the term might be 
justified. But such is clearly not the writer’s intention. In 
speaking of the “game of ownership’’ the element of chance 
connoted is that sort of chance which the gambler takes— it is a 
game of chance, not of skill, this game of ownership, and the 
risks assumed are devoid of economic significance. The leisure 
class gentleman and the lower class delinquent have this in com- 
mon that they are both gamesters. ‘The leisure class and the 
delinquent-class character,” we are told, “shows a persistence 
into adult life of traits that are normal to childhood and youth, 
and that are likewise normal or habitual to the earlier stages of 
culture ... . The traits that distinguish the swaggering delin- 
quent and the punctilious gentleman of leisure from the common 
crowd are, in some measure, marks of an arrested spiritual devel- 
opment. They mark an immature phase, as compared with the 
stage of development attained by the average of the adults in 
the modern industrial community.” Consistently with this 
exception of the wealthy leisure-class gentleman, it is urged that 
success in the game which he plays devolves much upon “ chi- 
canery,” “fraud,” “shrewdness,’ ‘unscrupulousness,” and “ dis- 
honesty.” 

Here, again, the complete sophistry of the argument lies in 
the grain of truth which it carries—in the implication that since 
individual members of the wealthy leisure class resort to chican- 
ery and fraud, therefore, nobody else does! Since individuals 
have accumulated wealth by means of fraud, and so entered the 
leisure class, wealth possessed by that class represents as a whole 


fraud, the confiscated product of the industrious part of the com- 
munity. 
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Of course the obvious criticism here, again, is that while all 
these qualities of unscrupulousness and chicanery do count in 
the “game,” there is no evidence which permits one to identify 
the wealthy leisure class with the unscrupulous class whose 
means of prospering is chicanery—any more than there is rea- 
son in the implication that the leisure class includes all those 
who are interested in the game of ownership. The unscrupulous 
man is not, by virtue of his unscrupulousness, a member of any 
class. 

With these comments on the attempted differentiation of the 
wealthy leisure class, let us come to the fundamental distinction 
drawn between “‘ productive labor” and playing the “ game of 
ownership,” which latter occupation takes the more concrete 
form of “financiering’’ and directing industry. The direct 
implication here is that the labor of the lower classes is pro- 
ductive of wealth, while that of the “captains of industry”’ is 
competitive predation, a sort of gambling with the confiscated 
products of the ‘ productive ” laborers. If it be asked what it 
is in the character of the services rendered which seems to war- 
rant the epithets “ gaming ” and “ unproductive,” it will be found 
to lie in two qualities, both of them of vital economic utility, 
which are more or less clearly indicated in the terms executive 
ability and foresight, respectively —the ability to manage and to 
foresee. In the terminology of the leisure class these become 
qualities of ‘‘predation’’ and “cunning,” the oné “ unproduc- 
tive,” the other “ gaming.” 

It is not difficult to see how the popular impression arises 
that the labor of management and pre-vision is unproductive, 
since the tangible commodities which go to make up the 
sum total of the community’s wealth take form, are literally 
produced in the hands of manual laborers. The shoe manufac- 
turer does not handle a pair of shoes, has no knowledge of the 
technical processes which would enable him to “produce” a 
single pair, eygo, how can his labor be called productive ? 

In the very same sense, it must be answered, that any labor 
at all is productive, namely, that it results in the production of 
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something which would not have been produced without it, in 
this case, of shoes. Productive or unproductive, the labor 
which the manufacturer performs is exactly the same sort of labor 
that is performed by every workman in his factory, only it is of a 
higher order ; that is to say, it is economically more productive, in 
the sense that it results in more tangible commodities being turned 
out than does the labor of the ordinary workman. The labor of 
every workman employed in his factory is labor—rather than an 
epileptic fit or a spasm —exactly because it is intelligently trained 
to the accomplishment of a selected end, to wit, the production of 
ashoe. If we single out the intelligence which directs the labor, 
and say of it that it is unproductive, we have left as ‘“ produc- 
tive” labor only such involuntary spasmodic reactions as can 
result in the accomplishment of no teleologically selected end 
whatever; but, if labor is productive because it is intelligently 
directed, and if, not the hand of the workman alone, but that 
hand directed by his individual intelligence—in other words, 
the workman himself as a man, not the hand as a hand —labors 
productively, then that intelligence which directs the workman 
in the exertion of his intelligence is in a higher sense still a pro- 
ductive intelligence, and the individual exerting it in a higher 
sense a productive laborer. The possession of wealth is the pos- 
session of power—not always to consume the wealth, but always 
to direct the investment of labor. Upon the wise exercise of 
this power depends the material prosperity of the community, 
and the penalty for inefficient misdirection is loss of all eco- 
nomic power whatever. Clearly, therefore, the distinction between 
productive labor and labor which directs and financiers, cannot be 
maintained, since no labor is more productive in any sense than 
that which directs other labor—in leisure class terminology, 
“exploits ’’ it—to the achievement of economic ends. All labor 
is in the last analysis teleologically directed physical energy. 
The quality of “ productiveness’’ depends altogether upon the 
intelligence back of it, and this whether that directing intelli- 
gence lie within the workman himself, or in some “captain of 
industry.” 
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Exercise of the quality of foresight more especially than 
that of executive ability alone, gives rise to the impression that 
those who exercise it are engaged ina game of chance. Here 
too, a grain of truth carries weight and gives piquancy to a line 
of reasoning which is mainly sophistical. The financier, the 
captain of industry, the man of wealth, do engage in a game in 
which they take risks, venture stakes, and compete with one 
another, in the effort to win; but the game in which they are 
conspicuous players is one in which society as a whole wins or 
loses with them. Success in this game depends, in a large 
measure, upon the exercise of foresight which enables one to 
correlate present action with a future more or less remote. This 
future is a purely fictitious one, constructed out of present con- 
ditions—a perspective of present conditions and tendencies, 
upon the correct analysis of which accuracy in any special case 
depends. The ability correctly to analyze constitutes the quality 
of foresight. Where the motive to any given line of action is 
obscured to the ordinary observer by the complexity of condi- 
tions, the action appears to him to be taken arbitrarily. The 
man who carries his analysis of present conditions farthest, 
appears to those who carry their analysis less far to be a gam- 
bler, since the motives which actuate him lie without the ken of 
those whose sense of events is less keenly developed. 

For a half century it has been the intent of socialism to 
reduce wealth to terms of labor measured in time, to deny the 
service of the wealthy class of industrial captains, altogether. 
In Marxian philosophy the capitalist is a “robber,” and this 
terminology seems quite consistent with that adopted— possibly 
without invidious intention—in the Theory of the Leisure Class, 
where the ‘“‘captain of industry” is made out to be a man in 
whom predatory instincts have survived and developed. The 
quintessence of such socialism is clear—labor alone produces ; 
ergo, to labor alone the product belongs. But the truth is labor 
alone does not produce. The obvious inference is that since 
it does not it cannot, and if labor cannot produce alone, that 
something required to make it productive should have—at 
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least it can legitimately demand and take—its reward, even as 
it does. 

This something for which society pays such a high price is 
the direction and management of industrial processes, and the 
keenness of industrial competition gives the only assurance soci- 
ety can have that this function comes in the long run to devolve 
upon those most competent to exercise it. In the industrial 
hierarchy executive ability dominates technical skill, which in 
turn dominates physical strength and endurance. Every quality 
having an economic bearing has its economic value as accurately 
determined as may be in its earning efficiency. The ability to 
direct, to solve concrete problems, and to understand the require- 
ments of conditions commands a high wage in the industrial 
labor market, because it is rare and because upon it depends the 
success or failure of any undertaking, the payment of wages, and 
the preservation of wealth itself. As the organization of indus- 
try becomes more complex, and the necessity for correctly fore- 
casting the future more urgent, and withal more difficult, such 
ability comes to command a higher premium in the open market. 

The author’s line of argument with regard to the ownership 
of property and the institution of a leisure class may be briefly 
resumed as follows: The incentive to accumulate wealth was the 
invidious character of the distinction which its possession con- 
ferred, and this invidious character arose from the fact that such 
possession under the “ predatory culture” was an insignia of 
“ ferocity”? and “cunning,” of success in war and in the chase. 
Under the conditions imposed by the predatory habit of life 
these qualities were of real economic serviceability to the 
community. Under modern industrial methods they have lost 
their serviceability. The possession of wealth, however, still 
remains an insignia of the predatory traits of character. It is 
not, then, in its insistence upon the invidiousness of the dis- 
tinction conferred by wealth, but in its insistence upon this 
archaic, uneconomic basis upon which the invidious character is 
made to rest, that the highly original feature of the sheory of the 
leisure class lies. If the ownership of wealth is an insignia today 
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of real economic efficiency and service, its invidious character rests 
upon real merit, not upon an archaic, uneconomic inheritance, 
and the “invidious distinction” becomes a just award of honor. 
The argument reduces itself to the simple statement that there 
is honor attaching to the possession of wealth, owing to inher- 
ited predatory habits of thought in the worshipers, although 
the private ownership of wealth does not confer any economic 
good upon the community, nor signify traits of character in the 
possessors which are economically beneficial at the present time. 
These traits were of economic efficiency under barbarian culture 
of predation, since they insured success in war and in the 
exploitation of peoples subjugated. 

The above is necessarily an incomplete and unconvincing 
summary, which does not recite the evidence brought forward 
nor go into any full detail of analysis. It is, however suffi- 
ciently detailed to make clear the obvious inconsistency running 
through the whole train of reasoning, which makes the acquisi- 
tion and possession of wealth dependent upon qualities of char- 
acter which are economically inefficient. Simply stated, the 
argument runs that the man who cannot produce wealth acquires 
and keeps it, and we are not told how this miracle is performed. 
The explanation, of course, is that the miracle is not performed. 

So far as possible in the present paper the terminology 
employed in the Theory of the Letsure Class has been retained, 
and this is quite essential, since the author seems’ to rely upon 
his selection of epithets —such epithets as “ invidious,” ‘“ preda- 
tory,” ‘ atavistic,” ‘ arrested ” ( development ); “barbarian,” 
‘savage,’ “archaic,” ‘ ferocious,” astute’’—to convey his 
own attitude of mind, and often covertly to convey the really 
essential point of his argument. All these epithets are in 
themselves deprecatory, and the oft-repeated declaration that 
they are not intended to be so, carries little weight. The dis- 
tinction which wealth confers is “invidious” or “honorific ;” the 
character of the wealthy class “ predatory” and “ ferocious ” 
where it is energetic, and its charity and humanitarianism is 
‘‘atavistic,” due to “arrested development,” or ‘‘reversion” to 
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the pre-predatory, quasi-peaceable, savage type of character; its 
success in accumulating wealth is due to qualities developed 
under predatory barbarism, not to economic efficiency ; its con- 
servatism is “archaic;” its ability, ‘“‘astuteness,’’ fraud,” 
“unscrupulousness,” cunning.”’ 

It would be entirely unfair to the author of the Zheory of the 
Leisure Class to accept these epithets with their usual connota- 
tion, since they seem not to be so used here. The author is 
clearly an apologist in his employment of invectives, and, as 
has been already observed, not infrequently insists that he has 
no intention to deprecate. But disregard of the ordinary sig- 
nificance of words used is nevertheless carried so far as to sug- 
gest a lack of frankness— an attitude of mind, rather than a 
clear expression of opinion. 

Such a use of terms is misleading, if the writer sincerely 
does not wish to convey moral or zsthetic judgments. The 
terminology of moral philosophy cannot fail to carry moral 
connotations of ethical judgment, and the use of obviously 
ethical terms without any declared ethical significance sug- 
gests a sophistry which amounts almost to duplicity. No one 
has a right to employ ethical terminology, or terms conveying in 
themselves moral or zsthetic judgments, as though no such judg- 
ments were necessarily involved in their selection. A simple 
denial of all such intent, especially when the denial follows long 
disquisitions wherein there is a consistent selection of invidious 
epithets, cannot efface these connoted judgments from the mind 
of the reader ; while the consistency characterizing the selection 
of the epithets argues a conscious purpose on the part of the 
author to convey exactly those judgments which are so per- 
functorily denied. All scientific writing suffers from these 
undefined — even indefinable—connoted significations in its ter- 
minology, and it is essential to accuracy and clearness to put the 
reader on guard by careful definition of the sense in which each 
term is employed. The reader cannot easily correct the per- 
vading psychic influence of common ethical terms and recon- 
struct a “ morally colorless” definition of them. 
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It might seem ungracious and unwarrantable to dwell at such 
length upon a matter of terminology if the author of the Zheory 
of the Leisure Class had not displayed such consummate clever- 
ness in a consistent selection of epithets conveying in themselves 
covertly, but none the less really, an ethical damnation of social 
institutions which cannot be disregarded. The denials of intent 
to express ethical judgments—which no less consistently follow 
the employment of ethical terms—may ward off criticism, but 
they do not correct the impression created nor conduce to clear- 
ness of exposition. Such consistent inconsistency is at least 
bewildering. If there were less consummate cleverness dis- 
played, one would feel less disposed to criticise. It is the clev- 
erness itself, the sophistry consistently maintained that bears 
witness to a more or less conscious intent on the part of the 
author, and itself elicits criticism. The author of the Zheory of 
the Leisure Class is clearly a master of sophistical dialectic. 


Joun CumMINGs. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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M. Luzzatti rendered Italy an inestimable service when he 
resolved to introduce into his own country institutions similar to 
the co-operative banks of Schulze-Delitzsch and Raiffeisen which 
had produced such admirable results in Germany. In the eco- 
nomic development of the country the people’s-banks, to whose 
establishment he gave the initial impulse, have played an 
important réle. Agriculture, commerce, and industry have 
found in them much-needed allies. To the poor especially they 
have been in many ways of great assistance. And at the time of 
the Italian banking crisis, when the strongest institutions were 
severely shaken or destroyed, the people’s-banks made a brave 
resistance, but a small proportion of the existing associations 
being forced into liquidation. 

It was in 1864, fourteen years after Schulze-Delitzsch and 
ten years after Raiffeisen had made a beginning, that the first 
people’s-banks were established in Italy.‘ Some years before 
Francesco Vigano, one of the most devoted partisans of co-opera- 
tion, had tried to induce his compatriots to imitate what was 
being done in Germany. M. Luzzatti is said to have been the 
prime mover in the affair. After an attempt of little importance 
made at Lodi in 1864, he decided in 1865 to found the people’s- 
bank of Milan. Several friends promised him their aid, rather out 
of sympathy with his aim than because they anticipated success. 
It was an association mainly of good will, for the capital at first 
was only 700 lire. M. Luzzatti subscribed 100 lire and, as he 

* The question of popular credit had been considered for the first time in Italy at 
the Labor Congress of Vercelli in 1858. The matter was again introduced at the 
Congress of Novi in 1860. Here certain propositions presented by the advocate Vin- 
cenzo Boldrini were approved. In 1863, with the aid of several friends he drew up 
the statutes of a “ Workingmen’s Credit Association.” His plans were strongly 
opposed by M. Luzzatti, who also led the opposition to M. Alvisi, founder of a “ peo- 


ple’s-bank” in Florence. This bank began brilliantly but its organization was 
defective and it soon failed disastrously. 


* The lira (plural lire) is equivalent to a franc. Seven hundred lire represent 
then, about $140. 456 
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said jocosely, he was the millionaire of the company. The 
bank opened its doors May 25, 1866, and began business on 
a small scale. An unforeseen event was destined to produce 
a rapid increase. War broke out with Austria and a financial 
crisis quickly followed. Runs were made upon savings- and 
deposit-banks; the premium reached 10 per cent. and at Milan 
riots seemed imminent. With the approval of the municipal 
authorities the people’s-bank issued notes of two, three, and five 
lire upon security. By this opportune, measure the panic was 
stopped. This gave the bank a high*geputation and in one 
year its membership reached 1153 and its capital 217,000 lire. 
By the end of twelve months it had discounted to the amount 
of 687,606 lire, and received on deposit 341,251 lire. Its 
total transactions were more than 11 millions, the profits being 
16,030 lire. 

The movem«nt thus begun has been continued. In 1883 Léon 
Say* spoke with enthusiasm of this institution which had then 
a capital of 7,891,000 lire, a reserve-fund of 3,314,000 lire, large 


deposits, and accounts with 228 people’s-banks, transacting 
business amounting to 216 millions annually. Equally warm 
was the appreciation of M. Eugené Rostand several years later.? 
The figures below, taken from a complete table given by him, 
show that his praises were fully justified. 


In lire 1866 1872 1878 1884 1889 
Capital 217,700 6,906,450 7,670,800 7,981,650' 8,264,700 
Reserve 7,902 2,898,444 3,221,736 3,990,825 4,132,350 
Discounts 687,606 39,839,842 108:131,411 104,509,245 11 5,040,439 
Deposits 341,521 13,857,772 33,986,430 $6,801,532 $4,477,292 
Transact. 10,957,089 779,127,585 1,464.697,853 2,056,949,131 1,796,044,724 
Net profits 16,030 600,310 1,010,796 1,073,068 1,281,104 


Notwithstanding the remarkable success of the people’s-bank 
of Milan, the establishment of similar institutions was rather 
slow ;3 there were 50 in 1870, 109 in 1875, and 140 in 1880. 

* Dix jours dans la Haute Italie. 

2 Une visite a quelques institutions de préevoyance en Italie. 


3 Until 1882 people’s-baaks found a great obstacle in the legislation applying to 
joint-stock companies. 
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From this time the increase was so much more rapid that in 1887 
there were 608 and in 1894, 720. The following figures show 
the increase in general business." 


In millions of lire 1870 1875 1880 1885 1890 1894 
Capital and reserves 14,922 42,368 50,610 79,308 118,235 114,722 
Deposits - - 32,687 113,565 179,898 326,923 422,089 372,164 
Bills discounted - 25,534 85,730 121,539 209,130 257,652 214,490 
Loans - 6,299 618,096 21,149 29,518 38,472 29,423 
Securities . - 3,474 29,783 50,323 87,514 115,997 136,002 


No other Italian bank can show results like those obtained 
by the people’s-bank of Milan. The statistics published in 1895 
give only ten banks having a capital amounting to one million 
lire ($200,000), while more than 300 banks had a nominal capital 
of less than 50,000 lire ($10,000), the paid-up capital being still 
smaller.? But in spite of this the total resources of the people’s- 
banks are relatively large enough to make it easy to under- 
stand the important part they play in the economic life of the 
country. 
The stockholders of the banks belong to different classes of 
society, but it is the middle class that furnishes the greatest 
number. The following classification refers to the years 1876 
(77,340 members) and 1893 (405,341 members). It will be 
observed that the number of small farmers has notably increased, 
while the number of members among the industrial and commer- 
cial classes has decreased : 


* Country loan-banks are not included. 


? At the close of 1893 the people’s-banks having a very small capital were as 
follows : 


Castelletto Merli, 5,805 lire. ‘Serralunga, 1,190 lire. 
Montaleri, 755 “ Casalino, 
Pozengo, goo “ Ponzano Monferrato, 1,165 “ 


Odalengo Piccolo, 1,690 “ 


In spite of this small capital, and although their business was exclusively in 
granting of agricultural credit, these banks have not been classed among the country 
banks, their liabilities being limited by their charters to the amount of shares. It was 
this statutory liability that in the inquiry of 1893 served to distinguish the people’s- 
banks from the country banks. 
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1876 1893 

Large farmers - 6.40 percent. 6.56 per cent. 
Small farmers’ - 16.80 24.12 

Farm laborers 3.20 

Large manufacturers and merchants” - 4.40 4.77 

Small manufacturers and tradesmen 32.15 25.25 
Workingmen - - - -. 145 8.11 
Employees, teachers, professional men 16.65 18.86 

All others - 13.15 7.67 


These figures apply to all people’s-banks, but some of them 
have only one class of stockholders; for example, the banks 
established among employees for the purpose of opposing usury 
and encouraging saving. The first of these was established in 
1887; at the close of 1894 there were twenty-nine. 


As is well known, the banks of Schulze-Delitzsch and those 
of Raiffeisen are based on the principle of unlimited liability, 
this makes it necessary to choose new members with great care. 
In many cases the Raiffeisen banks have no capital except their 
reserve funds, the association capital being fixed at the minimum 
required by German law for registration. The Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks, on the contrary, have their capital divided into shares, 
which are usually considerable in amount. The stockholders 
pay up their shares in monthly installments, often continued for 
a long time. This feature had been adopted by Schulze to 
encourage and strengthen the idea of saving, and he considered 
the method, and yet more the principle, of unlimited liability, 
indispensable to the success of people’s-banks. 

The principle of unlimited liability had a number of partisans 
in Italy. Francesco Vigano, especially, always advocated it 
in his writings. M. Luzzatti, however, did not believe that such 
a liability, the consequences of which might in certain cases be 
very serious, would be likely to be assumed by those to whom 
the plar ought to appeal, and he preferred to adopt the form of 
the ordinary joint-stock company, in which the liability is lim- 
ited to the capital of the company, or to the amount of shares 
held. As in the German banks, the company’s capital can be paid 
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in successive installments, but the shares are always for small 
amounts— Italian commercial law not allowing more than 100 
lire asa maximum. A single stockholder cannot own an amount 
greater than that fixed by law (5000 lire being the maximum 
under the commercial code) and the payments must be finished 
within a period of ten months. The shares are not transferable 
until paid up in full. Members of the company who have retired, 
or their heirs, in case of death, are not freed from their propor- 
tionate share in the bank’s liabilities until after the expiraton of 
two years." 

Following the example of the Schulze banks, the Italian banks 
of the Luzzatti type pay dividends to their stockholders, this 
being provided for by their statutes; but deductions are always 
first made for reserve funds and surplus. They also conform 
to the legal provisions in regard to boards of directors and the 
appointment of examiners. In many cases no salary attaches to 
these posts, only those positions requiring continuous or at least 
frequent service drawing pay.” 


Aside from the capital and reserve funds the banks obtain 
the money needed for conducting business, not from loans as the 
German banks do, but from deposits, and principally savings- 
deposits. The deposits are so steady that the banks do not find 
it necessary to limit themseives to short-time operations. Some 
banks, especially those whose resources are sufficiently large to 
offer full security, issue bonds bearing a fixed interest. 


*In contrast with the system in Germany, the Italian people’s-banks ask at their 
founding no assistance from the state, from provinces, communes or from individuals. 
They enjoy, however, certain privileges, common to all co-operative associations, viz., 
(1) exemption from the registration tax and from stamp duties imposed on the admis- 
sion or withdrawal of stockholders (commercial code, art. 228); (2) in the case of 
companies having a capital not exceeding 30,000 lire, exemption from stamp duties 
upon writs of execution during the first five years of their existence (law of Feb. 13, 
1874); (3) exemption from the tax on transfer of shares when the capital does not 
exceed 50,000 lire (same law, art. 68); and (4) free publication of their reports in 
the joint-stock company bulletin. 


*M. Henry W. Wolff mentions as examples the following salaries: president 
1500 lire, cashier 1306 lire, head bookkeeper 1000 lire. 
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The branches are numerous, some banks having twenty or 
evenmore. It often happens that after having gained aclientele a 
branch becomes an independent bank, with the assistance of the 
principal house, which is never refused. The increase in the 
number of people’s-banks is due in large measure to this. 


The people’s-banks of the Luzzatti type are not the only ones 
in Italy. In imitation of Raiffeisen, M. Wollemborg has estab- 
lished country banks founded upon similar principles. The 
advantages of such institutions had been discussed when the first 
people’s-banks in Italy were founded. The matter was again 
brought up in 1880 by Senator Alexandre Rossi, and in 1882 by 
M. Ant. Keller in a memoire addressed to the Ladone Academy 
ot Sciences, Arts, and Letters. But it was not until June 1883 
that M. Léon Wollemborg founded at Loreggia the first country 
bank, the second being established in April 1884 at Cambiano by 
M. Niccoli. Like the Raiffeisen banks, the Italian country 
banks have no capital paid in by the stockholders,’ their obliga- 
tions being guaranteed by the unlimited joint liability of the 
members. Their characteristic points are (1) the peculiar method 
by which new members are chosen, they being required to furnish 
proof of their integrity ; (2) the limited sphere of the company’s 
activity which is confined to a small commune, a village, or a 
parish ; (3) regulation by the annual general-assemblies of the 
form, the duration, and the amount of the loans that shall be 
made; and (4) the indivisibility of the company’s capital, 
which is formed from undivided profits and (in banks where they 
are charged) from admission fees. In case the bank retires from 
business the capital must be deposited in some credit institution 
and the interest employed for the benefit of those dependent 
on charity until a new association founded on the same basis 
and in the same locality appears to make use of it. 

*We have seen that it is only to conform to the requirements of the German law 
that the Raiffeisen banks exact a small payment from their members. 


*The borrower must always declare the purpose for which he wishes to use the 
money asked for. If he employs it in any other way the administrating council may 
exact the repayment of the sum or expel the borrower from the association. 
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Until 1891 the country banks were entirely secular, but after 
that date country banks explicitly Catholic were founded. 
Although one may censure this proceeding on the ground that 
a bank has nothing to do with the religious sentiments and 
beliefs of those connected with it, though much to do with their 
honesty and solvency, yet it must be acknowledged that the 
results attained have been entirely different since the religious 
question has played a réle. According to statistics given by M. 
G. Micheli, while only 125 non-sectarian banks had been estab- 
lished up to 1897, the number of Catholic banks grew to 779 
in the seven years 1891-1897. In certain dioceses especially, 
remarkable results have been attained. The eighty-seven dioceses 
of Brescia, Udine, Adria, Vicenze, Pardone, Bergame, Verona, 
and Trévise have 452 country banks. 


In general Italian people’s-banks carry on all ordinary bank- 
ing operations; but while the most important perform them all, 
others devote themselves particularly to certain kinds of business, 


employing their resources in the manner most advantageous to 
their stockholders. 


We have already said that the funds necessary for these 
operations are obtained from sums paid in by the stockholders, 
deposits upon current account, savings deposits and from the 
issue of bonds. The people’s-banks located near large credit 
institutions can have their paper rediscounted so as to make 
readily available the greater part of their resources engaged in 
current operations. Some large people’s-banks, about sixty, 
readily give the privilege of rediscounting for them to banks of 
smaller size. This opportunity is extensively taken advantage of. 
Statistics compiled in 1893 show that on discounts amounting to 
992 million lire the banks had 206 million, or 28.84 per cent., 
rediscounted. For certain provinces the percentage is even 
higher, ranging from 59.89 per cent. in Liguria, 52.52 per cent. 
in Tuscany, and 44.46 per cent. in Pouille, to 4.14 per cent. in 
Sardinia. 

Loans and discounts represent the most important part of the 
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operations of people’s-banks. The loans show the advances 
made to members,’ upon notes renewable one or more times; 
discounts are made by the purchase of ordinary commercial 
paper. Thestatements given in the annual reports of the people’s- 
banks show sufficiently the importance of these operations.” 


Millions of lire Millions of lire Millions of lire 
1871 56.210 1885 238.648 1892 274.743 
1875 103.826 1890 296.124 1893 269.090 
1880 142.688 285.161 1894 243.913 


It is especially interesting to know what sort of security this 
discounted paper affords — that is, what proportion of it the banks 
are unable to collect.3 The statistics for 1893 give the neces- 
sary data on this matter, and a presentation of the detailed fig- 
ures referring to different provinces will not be amiss. 


Loans and Notes uncollected Per 

discounts at end of year cent, 
Lémont - - - - 72,800,601 1,481,777 2.04 
Liguria - - 20,696,799 108,293 0.52 
Lombardy - - - - 290,788,125 948,773 0.33 
Venetia - - - 110,202,825 295,448 0.27 
Emilia - - - - - 137,877,175 1,651,535 1.20 
Tuscany - - : - - 45,784,231 1,222,105 2.67 
Marche - - - 20,144,275 360,060 1.79 
Umbria - - - - -- 17,523,298 240,633 1.37 
Latium - - - 9,336,952 165,428 1.77 
Albruzzeo and Molise’ - - - 30,855,550 510,802 1.65 
Campania - 96,323,027 1,914,738 1.99 
Pouille - - 57,899,381 2,894,618 4.83 
Basilicate - - - 8,792,607 1,676,919 19.07 
Calabria - + «= 489,474,762 158,810 0.91 
Sicily - - 53,065,489 1,740,572 3.28 
Sardinia - - 883,303 19,623 2.22 


‘Since farmers form a little more than 30 per cent. of the membership of people’s- 
banks, credit is naturally granted to farmers. Because of repeated renewals, such 
loans run for long terms —one or two years. They are granted for the purchase of 
live stock, the improvement of land, the erection of farm buildings, as advances on 
crops, etc. 


? The long-term notes upon security are included. 


3 Generally, loans are made only on notes bearing at least two signatures, and for 
three months’ time, or one signature if the amount does not exceed the nominal value 
of the shares owned by the borrower. Notes bearing two signatures must not run 
longer than six months. 
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The general average is 1.55 per cent.—a figure which, though 
far from large, is yet higher than those given in previous state- 
ments. The increase is due to the severe crisis which broke out 
in Italy in 1893. In 1880 the uncollected notes represented only 
0.28 per cent,, in 1881, 0.33 per cent.,in 1882, 0.27 per cent., and 
in 1886, 0.22 per cent. of the loans and discounts. 

Most of the loans made are small in amount. Statistics 
compiled from reports furnished by 476 people’s-banks show 
that loans of less than 500 lire form 85 per cent. of the total 
number and 36 per cent. of the total value, while loans of 500 to 
1000 lire form 10 per cent. in number and 21 per cent. in value. 
These figures are fairly representative for the whole kingdom, but 
loans of less than 500 lire form 76.91 per cent. even in Lombardy, 
where the proportion is lowest, and 98.32 per cent. in Sardinia, 
where it is largest. 

The long-time loans and renewals give rise to much less 
business. The loans are granted upon security to the extent of 
four fifths of its value and run for rather long terms; the con- 
tinuations are for almost the full value of the security, but are 
redeemable on short notice. At the close of December 1893, 
the long loans pending amounted to a little less than 12 million 
lire, and the continuations to almost 20 millions. In this latter 
figure the share of Lombardy alone was 17.5 millions. 

Long-time loans are usually of small amount—a tendency 
which has increased from year to year. In 1876 the long loans 
of 1000 lire or less formed 60 per cent. of the total; in 1880, 
78.66 per cent.; in 1886, 95.76 per cent.; and in 1893, 96.81 per 
cent. 

But loans may be required even by those who have no secu- 
rity to offer other than their personal promise. To answer this 
demand loans upon honor have been introduced. All the banks, 
however, do not transact this kind of business, and even among 
those that do, certain restrictions are imposed. Some banks 
make loans of this character to their own members only; others 
include members of mutual benefit societies; still others allow 
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their members a maximum loan of twice that accorded to 
strangers. Usually a fixed sum of larger or smaller amount is 
reserved for this kind of business. In 1893 the sum thus reserved 
by the banks was 474,785 lire; the loans made in the same year 
were 621,471 lire. At the end of December 1893, 6060 such 
loans, amounting to 354,222 lire, were outstanding. 

Depositors are by some banks permitted to overdraw their 
accounts, provided that they have given security by pledges, 
mortgages, or additional signatures. Agrarian loans for periods 
varying from one to five years are also made by fourteen banks 
which at the end of December 1893, had outstanding 126 such 
loans, amounting to 169,012 lire. 

Not only do the rates at which these different kinds of 
operations are effected vary, but different banks charge different 
rates for loans of the same kind. The differences are very con- 
siderable, and, to avoid entering into useless details, only the 
maximum and minimum rates for the different sorts of transac- 


tions are given below: 
Maximum rates Minimum rates 


Current accounts 14-12 per cent. 14— 6} per cent. 
Savings deposits - 3-Io0 
Interest-bearing bonds 3t-10 
Rediscounts - 4 -I0 
Loans - 14-16 
Discounts 
Long-time loans 44-12 

The variations are due in part to the different forms of . 
deposits, the rate varying according as they are payable on 
demand or on 3, 6,9,or more months’ time. The same is true of 
loans and discounts, the terms on which they are made varying 
with the length of time they have torun. In examining the more 
detailed statistics one finds that with the great majority of banks 
the rates upon “passive” operations (current accounts, savings 
deposits, interest-bearing bonds, and rediscounts) have varied 
from 3 to 5 per cent. For other transactions (loans, discounts, 
long-time loans, etc.) the rates of 6 to 9 per cent. have been 
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common. It is to be noted that this is a decided increase over 
the figures reported in 1886." 

The dividends distributed by people’s-banks are gradually 
diminishing. While in proportion to the paid-up capital the 
average was 9.49 per cent. in 1880, in 1886 it was 8.26 per cent., 
and in 1893 6.63 per cent.. It is especially the higher interest 
paid by the banks that is the cause of this decrease. 

The transactions of country banks are both fewer and less in 
amount than those of the people’s-banks. They consist almost 
entirely of loans granted to members, often very small sums 
used for the most varied purposes.*, The rate charged is usu- 
ally lower than that charged by the people’s-banks, this being 
accounted for by the fact that they have no capital upon which 
interest must be paid. The necessary funds are obtained from 
deposits, but the Catholic banks, established in Italy some years 
since, lend ready support to the Catholic country banks.3 The 
statistics commonly given are deficient, but M. Micheli has pre- 
sented to the Congress of Garber the following figures, which 
make it possible to calculate the importance of country banks. 
These figures apply to Catholic country banks alone. 


Banks Lire 
Deposits - - - - 407 3,724,721 
Money received upon interest - - 301 2,540,472 
Loans to members - - - - - 440 5,744,694 
Profits - - - - - - 373 49,526 


The Italian people’s-banks are not restricted to granting credit 
to everyone who requires it. They have reserved part of their 
profits for the support of widows, besides establishing funds for 


* Toward the end of 1893 the Bank of Italy was making loans at the following 
rates: discounts and loans guaranteed by the state, 5 and 6 percent.; loans upon 
securities not guaranteed by the state, 444 to 6% per cent.; interest on current accounts, 
1 per cent. 

2 In the Wollemborg banks the loans, although granted on long time, are made 
nthe form of promissory notes running three months, renewable as often as is 
necessary, the borrower paying each time the expenses of renewal. 

3 The first Catholic bank was founded in March 1888, but it was not until 1896 
and 1897 that the movement assumed much importance. M. G. Michelli, Ze casse 
rurali italiane, enumerates 31. See appendix. 
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pensioning or helping their employees, and subsidizing technical 
lecture courses and traveling lectureships upon agriculture. They 
have especially assisted in the creation of all associations having 
for their purpose the amelioration of the lot of the poor and the 
working classes* by furnishing the funds necessary to get such 
enterprises under way. M. Luzzatti could well say in the pref- 
ace to the investigation of 1893 that if the promoters of the 
people’s-banks have not solved the social problem, they have at 
least dried many tears, brought a little happiness to the dark . 
homes of poverty, and shown experimentally that honest and 
well-meaning people may hope for a better future. 


G. FRANCOIS. 
Doval, June 1899. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL—A VALUATION 
OF DATA. 


WHILE the Joint Congressional Commission on Postal Affairs 
was taking testimony in Washington, February last, Mr. Finley 
Acker appeared before it and presented on behalf of the National 
Board of Trade a preamble and resolution in which it is con- 
tended that the existing law fixing the compensation the rail- 
roads receive for carrying the mail “requires radical modifica- 
tion.” As this document has been very widely circulated* and 
as it contains, succinctly presented, practically all the arguments 
showing that the compensation given the railroads is excessive, 
it will be carefully examined. Attention will, in the main, be 
directed to the data. A satisfactory review of the methods 
employed to ascertain what would be fair compensation to the 
railways would extend this article beyond reasonable limits. 
The data will now be valuated and they will be taken up in the 
order, or about the order, of their importance. 

The third section of the preamble presented by Mr. Acker in 
behalf of the National Board of Trade to the Commission on 
Postal Affairs reads as follows: “. . . the post-office statistics 
show that the rate paid to the railroads for hauling mail matter 
averages forty (40) dollars per ton per hundred miles. . .”* 
In explaining the sources of his information he says ‘‘ This state- 


* The way was prepared for the preamble and resolution by a long report on the 
subject of railway mail pay by a committee of which Mr. Acker was chairman. This 
report and the preamble and resolution received wide distribution through the printed 
proceedings of the National Board of Trade and in pamphlet form. After Mr. Acker 
appeared before the Commission on Postal Affairs these documents together with his 
testimony were sent all over the country; first as a part of the testimony taken by the 
commission, then as a part of the Congressional Record (LV Congress, third session, 
Vol. XXXII p. 2794 e¢ seg.) and finally as Senate Document No. 130, LV Congress, 
third session. 


®Testimony taken by the Joint Commission of Congress to investigate the postal 
service under the act of Congress approved June 13, 1898, p. 1080. In the future 
when I have occasion to cite this document I shall refer to it simply as “ Testimony” 
instead of by its full title. 
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ment is verified by the testimony of the General Superintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service on page 134 of Senate Report No. 
ggz, in which it was shown that $34,754,742.69 was paid to the 
railroads for carrying 528,389,069 pounds of matter an aver- 
age distance of 328 miles, thereby showing the cost of hauling 
one pound of mail a distance of 328 miles was 6.58 cents, or 
$131.60 per ton. By dividing $131.60 by 328 miles we have 40 
cents as the cost per ton per mile, or $40 per ton per 100 miles.’ 

As practically the whole of Mr. Acker’s argument is based 
on the contention that the railways receive $40 per ton per 100 
miles or an average of 6.58 cents per pound for an average dis- 
tance of 328 miles, these statements will be very carefully 
examined. The possession of what facts do they presuppose ? 
Obviously to make them the following data must have been at 
hand: (1) the amount of matter carried by the railroads; (2) 
the average distance it is carried, and (3) the sums paid the 
railroads for rendering the service. 

Attention is first invited to the amount of matter in the 
aggregate actually carried by the railroads. That is, how many 
pounds of mail, each piece counting but once, are carried by the 
railroads in the course of a year? The post-office officials can- 
not give this information. They do not possess 't. They do not 
even know with any degree of accuracy the amount of mail matter 
that passes through the mails in a year. 

In 1886 Postmaster-General Vilas said, in comparing the 
growth of our mail matter with that of other countries, ‘‘ No. 
statistical account is maintained in the United States of the 
quantity in weight or number of pieces, of our domestic mails.’’? 
In 1887 we find this statement in the Report of the Postmaster- 
General; ‘As 1 before observed, it is difficult to state with any 
degree of exactness the annual tonnage of the United States mail 
carrried on all the railroads in the United States.’’3 Here it is 
again expressly acknowledged that no exact information was at 

* Testimony, pp. 1082, 1083. 

2 Report of the Postmaster-General, 1886, p. 4. 

3 Ibid. 1887, p. 399. 
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hand of the weight of the mail carried by the railroads. When 
Mr. Wanamaker became postmaster-general he was very much 
hampered by the lack of trustworthy information of the volume 
of the business done by the department. He made the first 
attempt to ascertain the count and weight of the mail. An 
account of what he did will be inserted in his own words: 

For important statistical purposes the department has been at a loss for 
reliable data as to the number of pieces and weigA¢ of matter passing through 
the mails and the amount of revenue derived from each of the several classes 
of matter. For reasons involving the quickest possible dispatch of the 
mails it is impractical to take a continuous account of the matter mailed. 
But a count of mail matter was ordered at all post-offices in the country for 
the seven consecutive days beginning at six o'clock A.M. on the 5th of May, 
and ending at six o’clock A.M. on the 12th of May. . . . The instructions 
enjoined the utmost care upon the postmasters in making accurate reports. 
The week selected was believed to be a fairly average period upon which to 
estimate the total business for the year." 

Upon the basis of this weighing the weight of the whole year 
was estimated. Since 1890 no actual test covering the whole 
country has been made of the weight of the matter passing 
through the mails. The test made by Mr. Wanamaker in 1890 
for a single week is still the basis of the estimates made of the 
amount of mail passing through the department. At this point 
two questions naturally arise: (1) Was the week selected an 
average weekf (2) Was the test well conceived and thoroughly 
executed ? The week was not an average one but for reasons 
that will appear later it is unnecessary to discuss this point. 

Was the test well planned and thoroughly executed? It was 
not well planned, for it did not include the mail received from 
foreign lands.?_ The volume of this matter is considerable, and 
as a portion of it is hauled from the Atlantic to the Pacific, it 
should not be omitted. Even now there is no record kept of the 
weight of the mail received from foreign countries except that of 
the closed mail destined for countries beyond the United States, 
so it is impossible to correct the Wanamaker test. If we knew 


* Report of the Postmaster-General, 1890, p. 50. 
* Jbid, pp. 51, $2. 
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the quantity of mail sent abroad we should have something to 
guide us in estimating the amount received from abroad ; but as 
only a partial record is kept of the mail sent to foreign coun- 
tries,t we are deprived of even this basis of computation. 

Was the test well executed? By the testimony of General 
A. D. Hazen, who supervised the Wanamaker test, it is made 
clear that the weighing was very unsatisfactory, and that the 
results of the test were used only to a very limited extent.* 
After the test was completed it was found that the revenue of the 
department lagged far behind what the amount of matter the test 
showed was handled should have yielded. To make the weight 
and revenue check, the weights were altogether rejected or were 
revised. As the department already possessed statistics covering 
the weight of the paid second-class matter, the weight ascer- 
tained by the test was entirely discarded. The weight of second- 
class matter mailed free in the county of publication was obtained 
from a test made some years before whereby it was found that 
the free-county matter was I5 per cent. of the second-class paid 
matter.3 The weight of the first,‘ third, and fourth-class matter 
was, after the Procrustean fashion, lopped off so that the weight 
accorded with the revenue. The weights ascertained by. the 
Wanamaker test were only used as a guide in determining the 
proportion in which the revenue should be divided among the 
three kinds of matter. General Hazen testified that the weight 
ascertained by the Wanamaker test exceeded the revenue by 
about 10 per cent.’ Mr. Madison Davis, who, as chief clerk to. 
Mr. Hazen, had general oversight of the test, testified that the 
weight of the first, third, and fourth-class matter was reduced by 
10, 15, 20, or 25 per cent., but he did not know by exactly how 
much.® 

*No record is kept of the amount of mail sent to Canada and Mexico by rail. 

? Testimony, p. 703 ef seg. 

3Testimony, pp. 708, 713. 


‘The number and weight of postal cards was made to agree with the department’s 
record of issues. — Testimony, p. 668. 


5 Testimony, p. 712. 
° Testimony, p. 669. 
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It is apparent from the testimony of General Hazen and Mr. 
Davis, the two men who had charge of the Wanamaker test, that 
its results are merely a rough approximation. This was con- 
ceded by General Hazen, for when pressed as to the accuracy of 
the results obtained, he said: ‘“‘ This tabulation does not purport 
to be anything more than an estimate.” * 

To sum up, the weight ascertained by the Wanamaker experi- 
ment is unsatisfactory as a basis for computing the weight car- 
ried by the railroads for the following reasons: (1) It does not 
include the weight of matter received from foreign lands; (2) 
the weight was made to conform to the revenue, and thus any 
weight carried which was not paid for was squeezed out; (3) in 
making the weight balance with the revenue the weight of the 
equipment (pouches, etc.), was wholly excluded, and therefore 
the ascertained weight was about I0 per cent. less than that car- 
ried by the railroads;* (4) the weight of such miscellaneous 
articles as roller-top desks, iron safes, carpets, astronomical 
instruments, train loads of gold sent across the continent, census 
blanks, etc., sent through the mail to accommodate the other 
departments of the government were not included. A fair 
allowance for these items would swell the aggregate weight of 
the mail by many million pounds. The results of the Wana- 
maker test may be unsatisfactory for still another reason. The 
distribution of the revenue among first, third, and fourth-class 
matter was determined by the weights obtained by the Wana- 
maker weighings. In other words, although the actual results 
obtained by the weighing were thrown out because they were 
found to be incorrect, it was held that the test accurately showed 
the relative weight of the different classes of matter, and there- 
fore afforded a correct basis upon which to distribute the reve- 
nue of the department. This may or may not have been true. 
If it was not true, and the weight of the first-class matter was 


* Testimony, p. 714. 


*The weight of the equipment represents about 9.54 per cent. of the whole 
weight. — James E. White, General Superintendent Railway Mail Service; Senate 
Report No. 991, p. 135, LV Congress, second session, 
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exaggerated more than that of the other classes, then too much 
revenue was assigned to first-class matter, with the issue that the 
final result showed less weight handled by the department than 
was really handled for a given revenue assigned to first-class mat- 
ter would mean fewer pounds of mail handled than if assigned 
to third or fourth-class matter. 

Now let us examine Mr. Acker’s statement of the weight of 
the mail carried by the railroads. He says “ that $34,754,742.69 
was paid to the railroads for carrying 528,389,069 pounds of 
matter an average distance of 328 miles.” This weight does not 
include all the mail handled by the Post-Office Department during 
the year 1897, and Mr. Acker should have known this, for the 
inaccuracy of the figures he accepts had been pointed out many 
times. The weight used by Mr. Acker in his calculations does 
not include government franked matter. The total weight of 
the mail handled during 1897, according to the table furnished 
the Commission on Postal Affairs by Mr. Davis, was 583,555,552 
pounds,' and according to Mr. Loud’s statements, 607 million 
pounds.* But for reasons that have just been pointed out, even 
these sums do not include the entire weight handled. The mail 
received from abroad, which we shall say was ten million pounds, 
must be added, and also 56,625,000 pounds to cover the weight 
of the equipment.3 If these additions be made and the figures 
of Mr. Davis be taken (they are less than Mr. Loud’s) we find 
that approximately 650 million pounds of mail were carried, 
instead of 528,389,069. 

But some deductions must be made from this amount, for the 
total weight handled by the Post-Office Department is not trans- 
ported by the railroads. Some of the foreign matter and most 
of the local matter never reaches the railroads at all. A portion 
of the matter carried by star routes and steamboats is not 


* Testimony, p. 666. 
* Congressional Record, LV Congress, second session, p. 3328. 


3 Even now we do not have all the weight carried, for we have made no additions for 
several factors already pointed out which are very difficult to estimate. Several million 
more pounds should without doubt be added. 
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transported during any portion of its journey by rail. But these 
amounts are probably not so large as they are generally stated 
to be. Very likely less than 10 per cent., or, say, one million 
pounds, of the mail received from abroad is never conveyed by 
railroad. An allowance of 10 per cent. seems very liberal, for 
the foreign mail of our great Atlantic seaports, for the most part, 
comes to New York and is then conveyed by railroad to its des- 
tination. The local matter not transported by railroad is almost 
wholly confined to first-class and free-county matter. But even 
some of this local matter is transported by rail, for the suburban 
trains are now largely used in sending mail to the substations of 
large cities. Very little of the third-class and practically none 
of the paid second-class and of the fourth-class and of the gov- 
ernment franked matter is local matter. A deduction, therefore, 
of 30 million pounds for local matter that does not reach a rail- 
road would be very liberal. It is very difficult to estimate the 
amount of mail carried by steamboats and star routes that is not 
carried through some portion of its journey by railroad. But 
it is safe to say that the volume of this matter is very small 
indeed. The steamboat routes are very few in number, and the 
‘star’ mileage is now almost wholly made up of short stubs 
connecting railway stations with country post-offices. Practically 
none of the second-class paid matter and of the third and fourth- 
class and of the government franked matter is carried over the 
whole of its journey by steamboats and the conveyances used on 
the star routes. It therefore seems probable that not over 15 
million pounds of matter begin and end their journey on steam- 
boats and star routes. 

To sum up, we have, say, ene million pounds of foreign mail, 
30 million pounds of local matter, and 15 million pounds of mail 
carried by steamboats and star routes, or a total of 46 million 
pounds that is not carried through any portion of its journey by 
the railroads, and must therefore be deducted from the total 
volume of matter (650 million pounds) handled by the Post- 
Office Department to obtain the weight transported by the rail- 
roads. This will leave 604 million pounds of mail that are 
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transported by the railroads, or 75,610,931 pounds more than 
Mr. Acker gives them credit for carrying.’ 

In all his computations of the rate of pay received by the 
railroads for carrying the mail Mr. Acker assumes that the aver- 
age distance the mail is carried is 328 miles as was announced 
by the Post-Office Department. The statements of the post-office 
officials of the average distance mail is carried are, however, far 
more unsatisfactory than their statements of the total weight of 
the mail handled. So far as I can discover, but one serious 
attempt has been made to ascertain the average distance each 
pound of mail is carried, and that was limited in scope and of 
short duration. In 1876 Postmaster-General Jewell, in advocat- 
ing graduated rates of postage, on the basis of distance, to 
apply to certain kinds of mail matter, said: 

In order to arrive at any distinct conclusion regarding the rates that 
should prevail for the different distances, it is necessary to have the different 
proportions of mail destined for different distances. That their weight might 
be had, a report was asked for from a number of the largest offices in the 
country, giving the weight of the different classes of mail going to different 
states during three days, and the distances to each and all states were aver- 
aged.? 

This computation showed that the average distance the mail 
was then carried was 813.5 miles. No other test equally thor- 
ough has since been made. In 1889 Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker made a test in forty offices,3 and found that-the average 
distance each piece of mail was carried was 442 miles. A | 
glance, however, at the following table, which presents a sum- 
mary of the results of the forty offices, will show that the aver- 
age distance each pound was hauled was much greater than 442 
miles. This follows from the fact that his is a weighted average 
on the basis of the pieces handled, while what is wanted is a 
weighted average on the basis of the pounds handled. The 


‘It must not be forgotten that these figures are only my estimates. 
? Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 51, XLIV Congress, first session. 


3 His experiment was tried in ten of the principal offices of each of the four classes. 


4 Report of the Postmaster-General, 1889, p. 90. 
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table shows that of the total 360,663 pounds handled, the aver- 
age distance that each piece of the 242,447 pounds of third-class 
matter was carried was 558 miles, and that the average distance 
that each piece of the 42,891 pounds of fourth-class matter was 
carried was 599 miles. The table also shows that the average 
distance the 3,382,571 letters were carried was but 386 miles, 
and the average distance the 528,076 postal cards were carried 
was only 339 miles. In brief, the matter of numerous pieces 
was short-distance mail, and therefore a weighted average 
based upon pieces would show a smaller average distance than 
one based upon pounds. 


RECAPITULATION OF THE FORTY OFFICES. 


Average num- 
Number of Number of ber of miles 


pieces pounds 


each piece 
was carried 


3,382,571 


101,326 


69,849 


42,819 


528,076 2,772 339 
Wrapped parcels under seal at letter rate. . 8,907 2,776 430 


5,983,905 


360,663 


This test was faulty for still other reasons—it does not 
include second-class and franked matter.* If the table were 
still of any value to show the average distance each pound of 
mail is carried, these omissions, it must be admitted, completely 
destroy it, for second-class matter is long-distance mail, and 
almost equals in weight all the other classes combined. Now, 
if the weight of the second-class matter was about equal to that 
of all other matter combined, and if almost the whole of it was 
long-distance matter, and this is generally conceded, for the 
short-distance second-class matter is largely carried by express 
companies and fast freight trains, had this class been included in 
the test, it would have greatly raised the average distance each 
pound of mail was carried. 


* [bid., pp. 32, 90. 
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As has been stated, franked matter was also not included in 
the test. This, even to a greater extent than second-class mail, 
is upon the whole long distance business. Here the general rule 
that men communicate most with men near at hand does not hold 
good, and for the obvious reason that the friends of each con- 
gressman are in his own district. 

One attempt to ascertain the average distance each pound of 
mail is carried still remains for examination. This differs radi- 
cally from the others. It does not rest upon actual observation, 
but on a series of computations based upon estimates. In the 
language of its author it is as follows: 

An estimate by the Third Assistant Postmaster-General gives an average 
weight per day of 1,447,671 pounds of mail, which added to an estimated 
weight of 153,729 pounds‘ of equipment, amounts to 1,601,400 pounds. 

The railway adjustment division gives, as carried by railroad lines per 
day, 7,846,851 pounds. Therefore 1,601,400 pounds is reweighed as many 
times as it is contained in 7,846,851 pounds—-4.g— which must necessarily 
be the average number of routes a pound of mail passes over before it reaches 


destination. 
* * * * * * * * * 


There are 2587 railroad routes in the United States, and the total num- 
ber of miles of these routes is 173,256. Therefore the average length of a 
route is 173,256.14 miles divided by 2587 routes or 66.97 miles. 

As above stated, one pound of mail is carried over 4.9 routes and each 
route averages 66.97 miles, which makes 328 miles as the average haul of a 
pound of mail.’’? 

Let us examine first the data and then the method by which 
this result was obtained. Attention has already been directed to — 
the fact that the Post-Office Department has no data that can be 
regarded as satisfactory of the total amount of mail matter 
handled each day; and therefore it was very properly stated, in 
the demonstration, that it was estimated that the average weight 
handled per day was 1,601,400 pounds. It was also said in the 
demonstration that ‘the railway adjustment division gives, as 


carried by the railroad lines per day, 7,846,851 pounds.” This 


‘It should be noted that a little more than 10 per cent. is here added for the 
weight of the equipment. 


* Senate Report No. 991, p. 146, LV Congress, second session. 
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sum does not represent the total amount of mail carried by the 
railroads. The weight actually carried by all the railroads is 
considerably in excess of the amounts announced by the depart- 
ment. The departmental statements of weight carried are always 
those ascertained at the previous weighings, which may have 
been made more than four years before, and therefore these 
statements generally are far short of the weight actually carried. 
Now, as the premises of the demonstration cannot be accepted, 
the deduction that on the average each pound of mail is carried 
over 4.9 routes cannot be accepted. The second average is 
above criticism; the department has actual information of the 
number of post routes and their mileage, and can therefore 
obtain the average length of the routes. 

The data used in ascertaining the average 328 miles have 
now been examined and the method of finding the average dis- 
tance each pound of mail is carried may now be considered. 
The method cannot be accepted. And for the very obvious 
reason that the relative importance of the routes, from the stand- 
point of the weight carried, is absolutely neglected. It is gen- 
erally known that upon the whole the short routes are the light 
routes, and the long routes are the heavy routes, and that there- 
fore the value of the long routes is increased by reason of the 
heavy mails that pass over them, while that of the short routes 
is diminished because of the light mails that pass over them. 

All data necessary for the employment of the proper method 
of determining the average distance each pound of mail is carried 
were at hand." The number of pounds of mail matter (each 
piece counting but once) handled in the mails each day, and the 
average number of pounds of mail carried over the whole length 
of each railroad postal route in the United States each day, and 
the length of these routes, were all the facts needed. With the, 
length of the routes and the average number of pounds carried 
over the whole length of each route’ each day, the total number 


* Some of these data have been criticised, but as they were all used in determin- 
ing the average distance mail is carried by the faulty method there appears to be no 
reason why they should not have been employed in determining the average distance 
by the proper method. 
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of miles one pound was carried could be obtained, and by divid- 
ing this by the number of pounds turned over to the railroads, 
the average distance each pound was carried could have been 
ascertained. 

To make absolutely clear what I have stated I shall resort to 
a simple illustration showing the method which was employed 
to obtain the average distance each pound of mail is carried and 
then the method I hold should have been adopted. Let us sup- 
pose that there are but five postal routes in the United States, 
which are represented by the letters of the first column of the 
subjoined table, that they carry the weights indicated in the 
second column their full length each day, and that they have 


Average weight of ‘ 
Routes mail carried over en- Length of route —- of miles one 
tire route per day — 
Pounds Miles 
10 ‘ 10 100 
100 50 5,000 
200 100 20,000 
1000 500 500,000 
1610 860 585,100 


the lengths indicated in the third column. Let us further sup- 
pose that 805 pounds of new matter are thrown upon the rail- 
roads each day. At this point the author of the demonstration 
cited would say, ‘as the weights carried on all the routes amount — 
to 1610 pounds, and the new matter was but 805 pounds, each 
pound must have been carried over two routes.’”” He would go 
on and state that ‘there are five railroad routes in the United 
States, and that the total number of miles of these routes is 860, 
therefore the average length of a route is 860 miles divided by 
five routes or 172 miles.’’ And he would continue: “As above 
stated one pound of mail is carried over two routes, and each 
route averages 172 miles, which make 344 miles as the average 
haul of a pound of mail.” 

My own method differs radically from this. By multiplying 
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the number of pounds carried over each route by the length of 
the route I obtain the number of miles one pound is carried. 
These results are given incolumn four. By adding these products 
I find that the work done on the five routes was equivalent to 
carrying one pound 585,100 miles. Now, as by hypothesis 805 
pounds of mail were carried on these five routes, we have simply 
to divide 585,100 by 805 to discover the average distance each 
pound was carried. This operation gives 726.7 miles, or more 
than twice the distance obtained by the former method. 

The importance of considering the weight of the mails 
carried as well as the length of the routes is of such great 
moment that another illustration will be introduced even at the 
double risk of offending the reader and of performing a work 
of supererogation. The error pointed out is such a simple one 
that ordinarily it would be quite sufficient to state it for it to 
be seen. It is the old question as to whether a simple or 
weighted average should be used. The error made by the post- 
office officials is sometimes made in computing average wages, 
and as the difference between a simple and weighted average 
can easily be pointed out in the domain of wages an illustration 
will be drawn from this field. Suppose that a firm has twenty 
men and five boys in its employ and that the former receive $3 
per day and the latter $0.50 and that the full force works each 
day. What is the average wage paid per day by this firm? It 
certainly is not $1.75 the average of the rates of pay for $1.75 
multipled by twenty-five, the number of persons employed, gives 
but $43.75. This result shows at once that an error has been 
made, for twenty men who each receive $3 per day would in the 
aggregate receive $60 and five boys who each get $0.50 per day 
would in the aggregate earn $2.50 more, making a grand total 
of $62.50 received by the twenty-five persons employed or an 
average of $2.50 per day instead of $1.75, the average obtained 
by dividing by two the sum obtained by adding $3 and $0.50 
the rates of pay respectively received by the men and boys. It 
must be at once apparent that the number of persons employed 
as well as the rates of wages paid must be considered if the 
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average wage actually paid be desired and for the same reason 
the weight of the mails carried over the different postal routes 
must be taken into consideration as well as the length of the 
routes if the average distance each pound of miail is carried be 
sought. 

The third paragraph of Mr. Acker’s preamble reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The post-office statistics show that the rate paid to the 
railroads for hauling mail matter averages forty (40) dollars per 
ton per hundred miles, while at the same,time, according to Pocr’s 
Railroad Manual, the rate received by railroads for hauling mis- 
cellaneous freight averages but eighty-two ($2) cents per ton 
per one hundred miles, and the rate received by the railroads for 
carrying passengers (allowing 200 pounds for each passenger 
and baggage) is about twenty (20) dollars per ton per hundred 


miles. 

It has just been shown that there is no warrant for the state- 
ment that the railroads receive forty dollars per ton per hundred 
miles for the carriage of mail. I should be greatly surprised if 
they received one third of this sum. Their earnings from freight 


and passengers are probably about as given. The comparison 
of mail and freight earnings is valueless because (1) of the 
unsatisfactory character of the statements of mail earnings and 
(2) of the radical differences in the character of the service. 
More will be said upon the latter point later on. It will not 
be discussed here as it is my desire to valuate the data used by 
Mr. Acker before examining his methods. Because of the first 
of the reasons just stated a comparison of mail and passenger 
earnings cannot be instituted. Mr. Acker’s statement of mail 
earnings is so wide of the truth that nothing will be said of 
mail and passenger earnings at this point. The discussion of 
this subject can be profitably delayed until a later day for the 
Commission on Postal Affairs has in preparation a table showing 
the earnings per ton per mile from the mail traffic. 

The fourth paragraph of Mr. Acker’s preamble declares that 
‘‘the post-office statistics further show that the average rate paid 

* Testimony, p. 1080. 
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to the railroads for hauling one hundred pounds of mail matter 
the length of the average haul (estimated to be 328 miles) is 
six dollars and fifty-eight cents ($6.58), while the Census Report 
of 1890 shows that the average rate paid to the railroads by the 
express companies for their average haul (the length of which 
is not shown by statistics) was but sixty (60) cents per hun- 
dred pounds.”* Nothing further need be said about the worth- 
lessness of the statements of mail earnings. The statements of 
the earnings of the railroads from the express business cited by 
Mr. Acker in the preamble appear to be even more inaccurate 
than his statements of their mail earnings. This is made ciear 
by the testimony of H. S. Julier, general manager of the Ameri- 
can Express Company before the Joint Commission of Congress 
on Postal Affairs. The questions put to Mr. Julier which when 
not otherwise stated were asked by the chairman of the commis- 
sion, Senator Wolcott, and Mr. Julier’s answers will now be intro- 
duced. They will substantiate my statement. 

Question. Perhaps, Mr. Julier, before 1 go extensively into 
that [the tonnage carried by the American Express Company 
during the year 1897] I had better ask you if you have exam- 
ined the report of the Eleventh Census, so far as the same is 
made applicable to the express companies. 

Answer. I have examined the report. 

Q. Can you give the commission some information as to who 
prepared this, in general as to its accuracy, and any details 
respecting it that would give any information to the commission 
as to what reliability can be placed upon it ? 

A. The American Express Company’s figures were furnished 
by its general auditor. If you wiil allow me, I will peruse the 
census report [referring to the report]. I now speak so far as 
the American Express Company is concerned. 

Q. You are testifying generally as to the American Express 
Company, which, compared with the other large express com- 
panies, does about what proportion of the business? 

A. It does fully, I should say, one fourth of the business. 

* Testimony, p. 1080. 
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Mr. Moody: Of the whole country ? 

A. Perhaps it might not be one quarter, but nearly that. 

Mr. Loud: Much of your business goes—the business you 
are estimating —through other express companies, too ? 

The witness: That is true. 

By the chairman: You are now testifying so far as the busi- 
ness of the American Express Company is concerned ? 

A. Yes, sir. The number of waybills, the number of pack- 
ages carried, the weight per package are all estimated and I 
might say guessed. 

Q. How were they ascertained ? Do you know? 

A. In talking with our general auditor with reference to this 
matter, he said that the census commission sent a man over to 
New York several times—in fact, he came there repeatedly for 
three months. He was told very explicitly that the American 
Express Company had no statistics on those points, and it would 
be absolutely impossible to give accurate information. About a 
month before the census report was to be published, or, rather, 
the date fixed for closing the report, he came and said that he 
must have some information on those points. He was again 
told that it was absolutely impossible to give anywhere near 
accurate figures. He said, “Some figures must be given?” 
“Well, then, all I can do is to make an estimate; I will do the 
best I can,” is what our general auditor replied. He said that 
he had but a few days in which to prepare the figures, and made 
the best estimate possible. He did not pretend that they were 
accurate, not supposing for a moment that they were to be used 
for the purpose of comparing with mail, simply for the reason 
that, so far as we are concerned, the figures had no value what- 
ever in our business. 

Now, as to the tonnage. It is shown here that the American 
Express Company carried 570,593 tons. I said to the general 
auditor: ‘how do you arrive at those figures?” He replied: “I 
called upon the superintendents for them.” I said: “well, what 
do they represent? They certainly do not represent the tons 
we actually carried; that is, gross tons” [each article counting 
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but once]. He replied: “I don’t know anything about that.” 
“Well,” I said to him, “the simplest test that I can put those 
figures to, demonstrates to me that there is a very large duplica- 
tion there.’”’ I made the test to him, and he answered, ‘“ Of 
course.”’ I said further, that if the American Express Company 
had carried that many tons of freight from initial points and 
earned no more money than they had that year they would have 
gone into the hands of a receiver. I then said to him: “it is 
quite evident, to my mind, that the superintendents, in giving 
you those figures, have taken the gross tonnage carried over 
each line of road and over each division of roads with which we 
have separate contracts, and aggregated the whole.” He then 
brought me papers upon which these figures were based, and it 
was as clear as daylight that I was correct. 

Q. Just explain to the commission how they would be dupli- 
cated. 

A. In 1890 a very large proportion—I might say 95 per 
cent. of our roads were paid on the tonnage basis, and, of course, 
each road—the gross tonnage carried over each road—had to 
be computed separately. The tonnage going from Boston to 
Chicago would be reported from Boston to Albany, Albany to 
Buffalo, Buffalo to Chicago; and, if it was going beyond Chi- 
cago, it would again be reported over the Chicago and North- 
western or the Burlington, as the case might be; so over each 
of the separate roads the tonnage would be reported, and the 
sum total of the gross weights as carried over each separate 
road represents the weights which appear in the census report. 

Q. That is to say, you had a report from the Boston office 
showing the tonnage billed from there, and you had the same 
tonnage reported at Albany, and the same tonnage reported at 
Buffalo, and again at Chicago, if it went west. 

Mr. Chandler: On through matter ? 

The Chairman: Yes, sir. . 

The Witness: Now, I might say this: take the New York 
Central system, for instance, at that time; it would be possible for 
a hundred pounds of freight to be reported five different times. 
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Mr. Allison: On a single road? 

A. Yes, sir; because the contracts were separate. 

By the Chairman: Can you give the commission any sort of 
estimate or opinion as to what extent that estimate of tonnage 
is exaggerated ? 

A. The best figures that I can make show that this tonnage 
must be cut in two first, and not less than Io per cent. more of 
it taken off for transfers of matters received from other com- 
panies. Forty per cent. certainly is the highest proportion of 
those figures that we carried. 

Q. You are unable to state, I suppose, as to whether that is 
true of other companies ? 

A. Well, from looking over the reports, I should say it must 
be the same. 

Q. Then you would say that if 60 per cent. were deducted 
from those figures that they would represent fairly the tonnage 
of the express matter? 

A. I should think it would represent fully the amount of 
tonnage carried. 


Mr. Moody: In 1890? 

A. In18g0. I should rather think that 33% per cent. would 
be better, but 40 per cent. would certainly, in my judgment, be 
right. 


* * * * * * * 


Q. Now, as to [the length of] the haul ? 

A. It is a most difficult thing to arrive at; in different sec- . 
tions of the country it varies. In the Eastern and New England 
States I should place it at about 100 miles, possibly 125 miles; 
in the Central States it would be a little more, and in the West- 
ern States it would probably run from 175 to 200 miles." 

It was shown by me that we have no statistics of value of the 
cost to the government of hauling the mail. It was made clear 
that the statistics commonly used are grossly inaccurate. By 
the testimony of Mr. Julier it is apparent that the information 
concerning the express business contained in the Eleventh Census 

* Testimony, p. 757 e¢ seg. 
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is also wholly unsatisfactory. The real weight carried, each 
article counting but once, was very much less than the weight 
announced, for, in making up the weight, the matter was 
reweighed as it passed from railroad to railroad, and often when 
it passed from one division of the same railroad to another. If 
a comparison should be made of mail and express, it would be 
fairer to use the aggregate of the mail matter carried on all the 
postal routes of the United States, instead of the total weight 
handled by the Post-Office Department, each piece counting but 
once. If this were done, the mail, as was the express matter, 
would be reweighed every time it was turned over to a new 
system, and often when it passed from one division of a railroad 
to another. 

A comparison of railroad earnings from mail and express is 
unsatisfactory for another reason. The average distance mail is 
carried appears to greatly exceed the average distance express 
matter is carried. The average distance the mail is transported, 
according to the statistics furnished by the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, is 328 miles, but the actual distance is probably much 
greater. Mr. Julier estimated that the average distance express 
matter is carried in the eastern and New England states to be 
about 100 miles, possibly 125 miles, in the central states a little 
further than this, and in the western states from 175 to 200 
miles. Mail matter is thus probably carried much more than 
twice as far as express matter. 

The last paragraph of the preamble submitted to the com- 
mission on postal affairs by Mr. Acker in behalf of the National 
Board of Trade reads as follows: ‘the department now pays, in 
addition to the above rates [ viz., $40 per ton per hundred miles or 
$6.58 per one hundred pounds for the average distance mail is 
carried] an extra charge, averaging six thousand two hundred 
and fifty (6250) dollars each year, for the use of each special 
mail car, notwithstanding the fact that these cars cost only from 
two thousand five hundred (2500) dollars to four thousand 
(4000) dollars each to construct, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the additional cost to the railroads in using these cars over 
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the ordinary apartment cars, which they otherwise would use, 
consists mainly in hauling a slightly heavier weight." In his oral 
testimony before the postal commission Mr. Acker, while explain- 
ing how he obtained the rates received by the railroads, said : 
‘‘ Post-office statistics show that the rate paid to the railroads 
for hauling mail matter averages $40 per ton per 100 miles... . 
This statement is verified by the testimony of the General 
Superintendent of Railway Mail Service on page 134 of Senate 
Report No. 991, in which it was shown that $34,754,742.69 was 
paid to the railroads for carrying 528,389,069 pounds of matter 
an average distance of 328 miles, thereby showing the cost of 
hauling 1 pound of mail a distance of 328 miles was 6.58 cents 
or $131.60 per ton.”* An examination of page 134 of Senate 
Report No. 991, LV Congress, second session, reveals the fact 
that the $34,754,742.69 paid to the railroads for carrying the 
mail includes the sum (of $3,770,138.17) paid to the railroads for 
cars furnished. There is therefore no extra charge in addition 
to the rates Mr. Acker introduced of $6250 per year for each 
full sized railway post-office (car) furnished. It is difficult to 
understand how Mr. Acker made this error of duplication, for the 
items, there were only three, which combined aggregated $34,- 
754,742.69 paid to the railroads, were clearly presented. 

In his oral testimony before the postal commission Mr. 
Acker several times spoke of the compensation given the rail- 
roads for furnishing full-sized railway post-office car's as a rental.3 
And many others have looked upon the payment for cars in the . 
same light. It is often urged that the railroads should be paid 
no more for the use of post-office cars than the cost of maintain- 
ing and caring for them and a fair return upon their original cost. 
Such payment would be just if they were stationary post-offices 
and the government provided trackage for them. But they are 
not stationary post-offices, and the compensation paid for them 
must be regarded as in part a payment for hauling them with 
their load and the railway postal clerks in them. It was so con- 
sidered when first granted. This additional compensation was 

* Testimony, p. 1080. ? Testimony pp. 1082, 1083. 3Testimony, p. 1090 e¢ seg. 
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made because Congress recognized that the separation of the 
mail in the cars necessitated the devotion of an unusual amount 
of car space toa given weight of mail. On this point Senator 
Mitchell said, in speaking for the subcommittee of the Select 
Committee oa Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, which had 
under investigation the transportation of mail, that “soon after 
the establishment of the post-office car service it became evident 
that the law of 1345, under which the payment to the railroads 
for carrying the mail was based upon weight, did not provide 
for the post-office car service, the space occupied, instead of the 
weight carried, being the proper measure of the value of that 
service.”* In other words, it was recognized by this committee 
that a wholly disproportionate amount of dead weight, in the 
form of a car with its fittings, is hauled for a given weight of mail. 

In early days the mail was carried in closed pouches in bag- 
gage cars, and the compensation was based almost solely upon 
weight. A single form of payment continued for some years after 
the railway post-offices were introduced, but Congress finally rec- 
ognized the justice of the contentions of the railways and allowed 
those carrying the mails in postal cars additional pay for the 
extra service rendered in providing sufficient space for the distri- 
bution of the mails in the cars. This statement is only in part 
true. No extra pay is allowed for apartment-car service, and 
this in the face of the fact that the mail is separated quite as 
minutely in the apartment as in the exclusive mail cars. The 
discrimination, as stated by Mr. Acker, has no logical basis. 
But whether both should be paid for, or neither as contended 
by Mr. Acker, depends upon whether the compensation in the 
aggregate is excessive or not. 

It may not be going too far afield to explain very briefly 
why mail requires so much space, notwithstanding a great amount 
of weight can be put away ina small compass.” It is due to the 
fact that the work formerly done in the post-office proper is now 


* Senate Report No. 478, p. 8, XLIII Congress, first session. The italics appear 
in the report. 

* Mr. James E. White, General Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service, testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on Appropriations, on April 22, 1898, that “it is 
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almost wholly done in the railway post-offices. The work of 
separation is now performed in quarters provided by the railways 
instead of in the quarters provided by the government. The 
separation is made in the cars to expedite the mails, and is so 
effective that a letter now reaches its destination as quickly as a 
passenger starting from the same place at the same time. The 
long delays in what were known as the distributing post-offices 
are now wholly obviated with vast saving of annual expenditure 
to the government. The shifting of the change of the place of sep- 
aration has gone so far that on all routes of any importance the 
mail is separated in cars or apartments of cars, and on the 
important routes the mail is not only distributed for the cities, 
but in many cases it is actually made ready for the carriers and 
substations of these cities. But the end has not even yet been 
reached, for the postmaster-general recently said, “it is the 
intention eventually to absorb all the work of city distribution 
into the railway mail service whenever the mails can be expe- 
dited thereby.”* It is this minute separation in the cars that 
requires so much space. The clerks must have room enough to 
work effectively. Some idea of the space required may be 
inferred when it is known that on the arrival of the great mail 
trains in Chicago in the morning the letter mail for the business 
portion of the city is actually ready for the carriers, and the letters 
for the remainder of the city are sorted and ready to go at once 
to their respective stations. Chicago alone thus requires about 
175 separations, which means sufficient space to hang up 175 
pouches with their mouths wide open so that the mail can easily 
be thrown into them from a distance. 

The first paragraph of the preamble reads as follows: “the 
law determining the rates for hauling mail matter by rail has not 
been modified for twenty years, notwithstanding the fact that 
during that period, according to Poor’s Railroad Manual, freight 
rates have declined about thirty-five (35) per cent., and passenger 
estimated that the average weight of mail carried in a sixty-foot postal car is 4000 
pounds daily.” Senate Report No. 991, p. 133, LV Congress, second session. 

* Report of the Postmaster-General, 1895, p. 398. 
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rates have declined about seventeen and one half (17%) per 
cent., and notwithstanding the fact that after the daily average 
weight of 5000 pounds is reached the same rate is allowed per 
ton for hauling 300,000 pounds daily as is charged for only 
2000 pounds.” * There are three implications in this section (1) 
that the rates have not fallen because the law fixing them has 
not been modified in twenty years, (2) that the rates paid for the 
transportation of mail should have been reduced, for there has 
been a decline in passenger rates and an even greater decline in 
freight rates, and (3) that the sliding scale of payments should 
be extended beyond the 5000-pound limit. 

It appears to be here contended that mail earnings should 
have been reduced hand in hand with freight and passenger 
earnings. If the mail pay was fair in 1878 and if the mail 
service has not been improved more rapidly than the freight and 
passenger service, this position would appear to be well taken. 
But these assumptions are not in consonance with the facts. 
The rates established by the act of 1873 were accepted with 
great reluctance. After the reductions of 1876 and 1878 they 
were considered so far from remunerative that the railroads felt 
obliged to remove all trains run primarily to expedite the mails. 
Thus the rates were noi considered fair in 1878. It must also 
be kept in mind that no other service rendered by the railroads 
has been improved so rapidly as the mail service, both in the 
matter of speed and frequency. This is so well known that it 
need not be elaborated. 

But it must not be inferred because stress has been laid upon 
the great improvements made in the mail service that there has 
been no decline in the rates paid to the railroads. Although 
there has been no reduction made by law (or, accurately by a 
new law) since 1878, the compensation given the railroads for 
carrying the mail has fallen very rapidly. This has been brought 
about by the sliding scale introduced by the act of 1873. The 
rate of compensatioi granted decreases rapidly with an increase 
of weight. The cay for transporting mail on roads that carry 


* Testimony, p. 1080. 
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200 pounds per day was fixed at 117 cents per ton per mile, 
while that for carrying mail on roads that transport more than 
5000 pounds per day was fixed at but 5.8 cents for every ton in 
excess of 5000 pounds, or less than one-twentieth of the first 
rate. The wholesale principle of fixing prices never received 
more drastic application. During the last twenty years the weight 
of the mail carried on practically all routes has increased rapidly. 
This increase of weight, through the operation of the statute, has 
brought about a great reduction in the rates of compensation. 
It thus appears that the cause (7 ¢. the increase in tonnage) which 
in the main explains the decline of freight and passenger rates 
has also brought about a great reduction in the average rate of 
pay received for the transportation of mail. I venture the 
opinion that the average rate of earnings of all the railroads of 
this country from the transportation of mail has fallen very much 
more than the average rate of earnings from passenger business, 
and a little more than the average rate from freight. Some data 
are already at hand to show that this is true and these will be 
introduced so far as it is possible to do so within reasonable 
compass and then the point will be passed over for the Joint 
Congressional Commission on the Postal Service as has already 
been stated has empleyed a statistician expert who will ascertain 
the rate paid the railroads per ton per mile by years since 1873. 
The statement I have just made as to the relative decline of mail, 
freight and passenger earnings is in part based upon a table 
compiled by the Second Assistant Postmaster-General showing 
the decline in the rate of pay on forty postal routes from 1881 
to 1897* and in part upon data furnished by the Chicago and 
North-Western, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy and the 
Union Pacific railway companies. In the subjoined table the rel- 
ative decline in rates on these three large systems is set forth.? 

* This table is so large that it will not be introduced. It may be found in Senate 
Report No. 991, LV Congress, second session, pp. 126, 127. 


? For the data of the Union Pacific railway company see Testimony, p. 599; the 
“North-Western,” zdid., p. 442, and the “Burlington” see Changes in the Rates of 
Charge for Railway and other Transportation, pp. 20, 66. The mail earnings of the 
last named company were obtained from its officials. 
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| Decline of pas- 
Decline of freight} Decline of mail Pp 
earnings per ton|earnings per ton 

per mile per mile per mile 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


Decline on the Union Pacific 1888 to 1897 15.80 23.40 8.10 
Decline on the Burlington 1879 to 1897... 29.37 55.26 13.69 
Decline on the Northwesten 1879 to 1897.. 36.54 39-73 26.85 


This exhibit affords some basis for the contention that mail 
earnings since 1879 of all the railroads of the United States have 
fallen more rapidly than have the average earnings received from 
freight and passenger business. 

In the first paragraph of the preamble of the National Board 
of Trade it is implied that the scope of the sliding scale should 
be extended. As the law now stands the railroads receive a 
fixed sum’ (5.8 cents per ton per mile) for every ton carried 
after the first 5000 pounds. As the first 5000 pounds are paid 
for at the rate of 18.7 cents per ton per mile the much lower rate 
of pay for the tonnage in excess of this weight causes a rapid 
decline in rates up to weights of 59,000 pounds, the rate paid on 
the basis of weight for 20,000 pounds being 9 cents per ton per 
mile and for 50,000 pounds but 7 cents or much less than one 
half the rate received for the first 5000 pounds. For greater 
weights than 50,000 pounds the rates decline slowly. It is con- 
tended that the reductions should not stop at the 5000-pound 
point, but should continue indefinitely in consonance with the 
wholesale principle. In opposition to this point of view it may be 
asserted that the operation of the established sliding scale operates 
with great force up to weights of 50,000 pounds and that beyond 
this point it should not operate with equal force, for there are 
limitations to the application of the wholesale principle of fixing 
prices, and on routes over which a greater weight is daily carried 
a special service in point of speed and frequency of service is 
maintained. In a general way it may be said that until a weight 
of 50,000 pounds is reached the mail business is an adjunct of 
the passenger business, but when this weight is exceeded the 

*On the basis of weight. 
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mail service, as the weight increases, is more and more special- 
ized and quickly develops into a service of an entirely different 
order in both speed and frequency. The advent of the new order 
is marked by the appearance of the fast-mail train. These trains 
are run at favorable hours at very high rates of speed wholly or 
almost wholly to expedite the mails. 

The second section of the preamble is as follows : 

Since 1885 the mileage of the star routes has increased fourteen and one 
half (14%) per cent., and the average weight of mail matter materially 
increased, while figures show that the total cost of hauling has slightly 
decreased, while during the same period the mileage of railroad routes has 
also increased forty-three and one third (43%) per cent.; but the cost of 
hauling also increased from fourteen million seven hundred and fifty-eight 
thousand four and ninety-five dollars ($14,758,495) to thirty-four million seven 
hundred and fifty-four thousand seven hundred and forty-two dollars and 
sixty-nine cents ($34,754,742.69), or an increase of over one hundred and 
thirty-five (135) per cent." 


The forms of service here compared are so different that 
nothing of value can result from their contrast, but as no attempt 
is now being made to pass upon Mr. Acker’s methods cf deter- 
mining what would be fair compensation to the railroads we shall 
proceed at once to the valuation of the data. There has been 
the increase in the mileage of the star routes noted by Mr. Acker, 
but I know of no statistics which would support his contention 
that the weight of mail matter upon the star routes has ma‘crially 
increased? On the contrary there are very good reasons for 
supposing that the weight carried over the star routes is much 
less now than in 1885, for the character of these routes has very 
largely changed and because there has been but little increase in 
the rural population during the last decade and a half. During 
the last two decades the star service has been transforred. The 

* Testimony, p. 1080. 


?In reply to a call for the statistics of mail carried over star routes, Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General W. S. Shallenberger, wrote: “You are correct in your 
supposition that the department does not know the weight of the mail carried by star 
routes. Answering your other inquiries: the department has no statistics bearing 
directly upon the subject, and therefore is not able to state to what extent, if any, the 
weight of mail carried by star routes has increased since 1885.” 
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long routes connecting important centers, of which there were 
many in the West, have been supplanted by railroads. The 
change that has taken place was noted long ago by Second Assis- 
tant Postmaster-General Thomas J. Brady, who said in 1880: 
“The star service, viewed as the principal means of mail trans- 
portation is, of course, like all primitive modes of intercourse, 
doomed to give way and disappear before the steady march of 
the locomotive. Each year the number of great star routes will 
become less and the distance traversed by them shortened.”? 
From 1885 to 1898 the mileage of these routes increased but 14.6 
per cent, while the number of routes increased 76 per cent. thus 
showing that the average length has greatly decreased.? The 
star mileage is now almost wholly made up of short stubs con- 
necting railway stations with the rural post-offices. The signifi- 
cance of this change from long stage lines connecting considerable 
bodies of people to routes of a few miles in length connecting 
the railway and the country post-office is found in the fact that 
over the former large weights of mail were carried while over 
the latter the weight is insignificant. 

As stated by Mr. Acker the total cost of carrying the mail 
on the star routes has slightly decreased since 1885, and thisis as 
it should be. For the reasons that have just been introduced 
the cost of this service should have declined for the long routes 
in the far West where service was exceedingly expensive have 
been very largely supplanted. At one time there was a single 
route that cost the government at the rate of $1,750,000 per 
annum. It is also a matter of common notoriety that the rail- 
way mail service has constartly improved, while the star route 
service has as constantly deteriorated until the former has 
become a source of pride and the latter an object of humiliation. 
The star route service should not be used as a basis of compari- 
son, for it is now very often performed for less than cost, the 


* Report of Postmaster-General, 1880, p. 76. 
* Report of Postmaster-General, 1885, p. 241 and idid., 1898, p. 290. 


3 Wells Fargo & Co. were paid at this rate for carrying the mail between the 
termini of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads. Jéid., 1868, p. 7. 
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loss being borne by poor and ignorant men of whom advantage 
has been taken.‘ On the two points just discussed, the post- 
master-general in his latest report expressed himself most 
emphatically. He said, “‘ As a general proposition, a reduction 
in the cost of conducting the public business would seem to be 
a desirable end to attain. But it becomes a serious question 
whether this has not been carried so far in respect of star 
routes as to impair the efficiency of the service. Certainly the 
present system of speculative bidding is attended with evils 
which are discreditable to the government. . . . I believe that 
a considerably larger sum for star transportation would be well 
expended if it resulted in improved equipment, as many of the 
horses and vehicles now used in carrying the mails present such 
a dilapidated and disreputable appearance as to be a strong 
argument in condemnation of the present system.”* Those who 
have had no opportunity to contrast the railway mail with the 
star route service can gain an idea, although a wholly inadequate 
one, of the superiority of the former over the latter by com- 
paring the railway mail with the wagon service of their own city. 
The mileage of railway routes has increased a little more 
than was stated by Mr. Acker. Instead of increasing 43% per 
cent. it increased 44.4 per cent., or from 121,032 miles in 1885 
to 174,777 miles in 1898. Mr. Acker gives the mileage in the 
latter year as 167,755 miles but this statement is incorrect. This 
will be quickly seen by anyone who will read pages’ 301 and 630 
of the Reports of the Postmaster-General for 1898. On the lat-_ 
ter page, which is the reference cited by Mr. Acker, the follow- 
ing statement appears: ‘‘The miles of railroad covered by full 
railway post-office lines was 42,656.99; by apartment railway 
post-office lines, 113,776.28; by electric and cable car lines, 3/9.- 
47; by steamboat lines, 10,942.47; making a total mileage of 
167,755.21 covered by railway post-office service.” No one should 
have been misled by the erroneous final statement and especially 


‘For a description of how this is done see Report of Postmaster-General, 1898, 
Pp. 291, 292. 
? [bid., pp. 291, 293. 
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not as almost immediately the following statement appears: “In 
addition to this there was a closed-pouch service on 18,970.38 
miles of railroad.”’* 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASE OF WEIGHTS ON CERTAIN POSTAL 
ROUTES.” 


1885 1898 


Average number of | Average number of 
pounds carried over pounds carried over 
the whole route each the whole route each 

day day 


New York-Philadelphia. 135,401 309,294 
Philadelphia—Pittsburgh................. 91,679 183,876 
Burlington—Union Pacific Transfer....... 37,031 86,746 
Union Pacific Transfer-Ogden........... 23,990 65,394 


The absurdity of comparing the star route and railway service 
on the basis of aggregate lineal mileage simply, must appear to 
anyone, for speed, weight and accommodations furnished are 
wholly neglected. Upon the whole it may be safely said that the 
speed of conveyance on star routes has actually decreased, for the 
great stage lines, over which the mails were carried at a high rate 
of speed considering the mode of conveyance, have practically all 
disappeared. This as is well known is in striking contrast with 
the railway mail service where the speed of trains has been con- 
stantly accelerated. As has already been stated the average 
weight of mail carried on the star routes has probably decreased. 
This is also in striking contrast with the railway mail service 
where the weight has increased by leaps and bounds. Some idea 


*The aggregate of the railway mileage as here given is 175,403.65 miles but I 
prefer to use the mileage I have used as it covers the entire mileage upon which com- 
pensation has been adjusted. 


*This information was obtained from the reports of the postmasters-general, 
Table H. 
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of the increase of weight carried may be gained by an examina- 
tion of the table opposite which covers several of the leading 
railway routes. 

This table makes it apparent that there has been a very great 
increase in the weight of the mail carried by the railroads. The 
increase could be shown more fully, but the best presentation 
that could now be made would only be illustrative, so nothing 
more will be attempted, as in a short time the report of the Joint 
Congressional Commission on Postal Affairs will be printed, and 
it may be expected to show the increase in the ton mileage car- 
ried by the railroads in the aggregate for a long series of ygars. 
As has already been stated, there has been in all probability only 
a slight, if any increase at all, in the ton mileage carried on the 
star routes. No information has been collected by the Post- 
Office Department that would make a positive statement to this 
effect possible, but there is very good indirect evidence that 
points to this conclusion. It is a patent fact that during the last 
two decades the railroads have reached all considerable bodies 
of population. From this it follows that the star route ser- 
vice has been progressively restricted to the rural districts. 
During the last two decades the increase of population in this 
country has been in the urban centers. This is to say, the cities, 
towns, and villages have increased in population much more 
rapidly than the agricultural sections. During the decade end- 
ing with the year 1890 the urban population increased twice as 
rapidly as the rural, and as the same forces have remained at 
work, it may be assumed that at least the same rate of increase 
has been maintained during this decade.’ From these facts it 
seems fair to assume that there has been no increase in the 
weight carried by the star routes, but that there has been a very 
heavy increase in the weight transported by the railroads. 

The compensation received by the railroads for carrying the 
mail has not increased anywhere near so rapidly as represented. 
In the preamble it stated that the railroads received $14,758,495 
in 1885. This is the sum they were paid for special facilities 

* Eleventh Census, Report on Population, part 1, p. Ixix. 
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and on the basis of weight,’ but this amount does not include 
the payment for railway post-office cars. The total sum paid the 
railroads for all forms of service during the fiscal year 1885 was 
$16,627,983,” not $14,758,495, as stated in the preamble. Before 
appearing before the postal commission in behalf of the National 
Board of Trade Mr. Acker discovered the error just pointed out, 
but in attempting to correct it made another. Before the com- 
mission he stated that the cost of transportation and railway 
post-office cars for 1885 was $17,336,512. This amount was not 
paid during 1885; it was paid in 1886.3 In citing the amount 
recgved by the railroads during 1898 Mr. Acker leaves the 
reports of the postmasters-general for Senate Report No. 991 on 
the mail service, and on page 134 finds that the railroads received 
$34,754,742 for all forms of mail service during the fiscal year 
1898. This sum is larger than that reported by the postmaster- 
general, namely, $34,379,226.98,4 which is the sum that was 
actually expended. As the statements for both 1885 and 1898 
made by Mr. Acker of the aggregate compensation received by 
the railroads are inaccurate, the contention made in the preamble 
that there was an increase of 135 per cent. in the compensation 
received by the railroads from 1885 to 1898 is incorrect. The 
actual increase was 106 per cent., if the sums withheld from the 
Pacific railroads be left out of consideration, and but 94 per cent. 
if these sums be included. 

The data contained in the preamble and resolution presented 
to the Joint Congressional Commission on Postal Affairs by Mr. 
Finley Acker have now been valuated. It is believed that it has 
been conclusively shown that, with a very few unimportant 


* Report of the Postmaster-General, 1898, p. 302. 


* Report of the Postmaster-General, 1898, p. 302. If the sums withheld from the 
Pacific railroads for the transportation of mail during 1885 be included, the total 
expenditure for railroad service was $17,968,209. For the sums withheld from Pacific 
railroads see Report of the Postmaster-General, 1885, p. 905. 

3 Jbid., 1898, p. 302. 

4 Jbid., p. 16. To obtain the total expenditures for railway mail service $515,263.42 
should be added, for this sum was withheld from the Pacific railroads during the fiscal 
year 1898. did., p. 302. 
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exceptions, the data used are very inaccurate. All the principal 
arguments that the compensation granted the railroads for carry- 
ing the mail is excessive are grounded on the assumption that 
the railroads on the average receive forty cents per ton per mile 
for transporting the mail. This assumption is merely an esti- 
mate based upon the most unsatisfactory data. If the reason- 
ableness of the pay granted the railroads is to be approached 
from the comparative standpoint, it becomes necessary first of 
all to obtain an accurate table of railroad earnings per ton per 
mile from the mail business. A table covering the period from 
1873 is now being prepared for the use of the Commission on 
Postal Affairs, and it is hoped that it will be embodied in its 
final report. While it is impossible, with the data now at hand, 
to prepare a table entirely satisfactory,’ it is possible to prepare 
one that will serve as a good working basis, for we know the 
average weight carried over the full length of each postal route 
each day and the compensation granted for the service. 
Grorce G. TuNELL. 
CHICAGO. 


* This follows because of the system of weighing now in vogue. The mails are 
weighed but once in four years, and the weight is ascertained three or four months 
before the beginning of the four-year period to which it applies, and no corrections 
are made. Fromthis it follows that the railways are not given credit for the full 
weight they carry. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS AND THE BONDING 
QUESTION. 


I. 

NaTurRE has bound up the transportation system of Canada 
with that of the United States. The waterway, extending into 
the heart of the continent, is common to both countries. The 
southward dip of boundary allows a portion of the Province 
of Ontario to project far south, with the result that the most 
direct line between Michigan and northern New York runs 
across Ontario. Further north it is found that the most direct 
communication between the northwestern states and New 
England is by way of Sault Ste. Marie and across Canadian 
territory. Then again the Canadian territory occupies a position 
of advantage in regard to combination lake and rail lines. 
Through freight between New England points and the north- 
western states may be expeditiously and economically handled 
by railways running across Canada to Georgian Bay points, and 
thence by boat to its destination. In the portion of Canada 
lying east of Montreal, the conditions are reversed. The north- 
ward trend of the boundary makes the Canadian railway system 
dependent, in some degree, upon United States territory. The 
northeastern portion of Maine almost divides New Brunswick 
from Quebec by an intervening neck of United States territory. 
The most direct line between Montreal and Maritime Province 
ports runs through Maine. 

From the earliest days there has been an appreciation of 
this interlocking of the Canadian transportation system with 
that of the United States, and heated discussion of the matter 
isnot new. In 1827 a railway to connect St. Andrews, N. B., 
with the city of Quebec was projected.t It was not until 
1835-6 that the project took definite shape. It at once became 
an issue in the dispute concerning the Maine boundary. One 


* Statistical Yearbook of Canada, chap. vii. §. 329. 
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argument urged in favor of the project in 1832 was that it would 
afford a connection with the railway system which was being 
developed in the New England states... The Champlain and 
St. Lawrence Railway, which was chartered in 1832 and com- 
pleted in 1837, was intended to afford a more speedy connection 
with New York. On the other hand, we find projects engaged 
in by the various states which had in view the tapping of the 
Canadian trade. As early as 1836 the legislature of Maine had 
considered a project for a railway between Belfast, Maine, and 
Quebec. In 1839 a railway from Portland to Lake Champlain 
was surveyed.” Ata later date both Maine and Massachusetts 
were contestants for the Canadiantrade. The legislation charter- 
ing the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, which was to have its 
terminus at Portland, Maine, was passed after a keen contest 
had been waged by the merchants of Portland with the merchants 
of Boston for the Canadian trade.3 

When, in 1836, the Great Western Railway, originally 
chartered as the London an: Gore, applied to the government of 
Upper Canada for aid, the appeal was favorably reported on by 
a select committee, which expressed the opinion, that, in addition 
to developing western Canada, the railway would be in a position 
to tap the trade of the western states, thereby bettering the 
condition of the road. Ata later date the importance of the 
American traffic is recognized in the reports of the Northern 
Railway.s From the outset it was the intention of this line 
to obtain a share in the American freight and passenger . 
traffic. 

In the Maritime Provinces a similar attitude toward American 
traffic manifested itself. When the dispute with reference to 
the northeastern boundary arose, the Quebec and St. Andrews 


*FLEMING, The Jntercolonial, p. 6. 

? Poor, Life and Letters, pp. 26-27. 

3 [bid, pp. 31-56. 

4 Journals of the House of Assembly, Upper Canada, 1836-7, pp. 296, 297. 


5 Reports of the Chief Engineer to the Directors of the Ontario, Simcoe, and Huron 
Railway, 1852, p. 14; 1854, pp. 22-26; 1858, p. 5; 1862, p. 15. 
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project was pushed to one side, Attention was turned to the 
Halifax and Quebec Railway. An imperial officer was designated 
to survey the route. In reporting favorably on the proposed 
route, he indicated as one source of revenue the traffic to be 
obtained from the western states around Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior." It was thought that a more friendly feeling 
existed between the western states and Canada than between the 
eastern states and Canada, and that this would tend, notwith- 
standing the competition of the American railways, to bring the 
western traffic to Halifax.’ 

The east-bound traffic was considered the most important. 
The desire for a participation in the export trade appears also in 
connection with the development of the canal system of Canada. 
The canals, at least those to which aid was extended by England, 
were primarily of military importance. We find, however, as 
early as 1820, a statement that the construction of an adequate 
system of canals would, in addition to the advantages obtained 
by Canadian trade therefrom, give Canada the control of the 
lake traffic.3 The beginnings of the railroad development in 
the United States threatened the fortunes of the Canadian canals, 
and it was claimed that these railways would take the traffic 
which it had been expected would, by means of the canal system, 
go to Quebec. The trade policy of England, prior to 1846, 
had been intended to divert American traffic to Quebec. The 
Canada Corn Bill of 1843 permitted American wheat to be 
shipped to England, if it had come through Canada, as if it had 
originated in Canada; it thereby obtained the advantage of the 

* MAJOR RoBINSON’s Refort, 1848, p. 22. Brochures Canadiennes, 582, 583. See 
collection in the Parliamentary Library, Ottawa. 


* CAPTAIN J. M. LAws’ The Colonization of British America, London, 1848, p. 23. 
The statement referred to is from the evidence of Mr. J. B. Uniacke, of Nova Scotia, 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Colonization from Ireland. 
“ Canadian Papers” in the Parliamentary Library collection; 117, 118. 


3 Letter of Lieutenant-colonel By to General Mann, Montreal, July 13th, 1820. 
The letter will be found in the report of the Dominion Archivist for 1891, p. 70. 

‘Correspondence of JVielson’s Gazette, quoted in the Montreal Gazette, January 
21, 1830. 
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preferential duty." The change in the trade policy of England 
overthrew the system which had been thus built up. At the 
same time the energetic railway construction of the United 
States was threatening to cut into the distinctively Canadian 
carrying trade. These conditions led to a vital change in the 
Canadian railway policy; an energetic subsidy policy was the 
outcome.? This new policy, which was entered upon with the 
intention of bringing about a rapid development of Canada, 
brought, of ng¢cessity, the expanding transportation system into 
closer contact with the transportation system of the United 
States and the traffic of that country, and it was out of these 
conditions that the bonding system as it now exists, grew up. 


II. 


The first formal recognition of the close interrelation of the 
transportation interests of the two countries appears in the treaty 
of 1794 which provides for a domestic transit trade, the goods 
carried over the portages on either side of the boundary being 
free of duty. The question became of a somewhat wider interest 
when the railway development in the two countries began. New 
England was interested in obtaining the trade of the Canadas ; 
and it was desirous of having its ports accepted as ports for 
foreign shipments. The Canadas were interested in obtaining 
winter ports which would be available when the St. Lawrence 
was closed. As early as 1836 a petition was presented to the 
assembly of Upper Canada, by the Board of Trade of Toronto, 
asking that the Imperial government should be requested to 
exercise its good offices with the government at Washington 

*Hon. A. T. Gat, Finance Minister of Canada, Canada 1849-1859 (London, 
1860), p. 25. When the bill was introduced into the English Parliament in 1843 its 
objects were stated to be “to encourage the internal navigation of the lakes and 


rivers .. . . by diverting into that channel... . the surplus growth of the western 
states London Economist, December 13, 1845. 


° Hincks’ Reminiscenccs, pp. 201 and 314; DENT, Last Forty Years of Canada, pp. 
230, 231: GALT, Canada 1849-1859 passim: see also article in London Lconomist, 
October 6, 1860, “ Railway Enterprise in Canada.” 


3Treaty of 1794, Article 3. 
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with a view to obtaining the admission into the province, of 
British manufactures, through the United States, duty free.* No 
change in this direction was made for some time. The existing 
policy forced the produce of Upper Canada down the St. Law- 
rence route; and the export trade of the Canadas centered in 
Montreal and in Quebec.* The abolition of the protectionist 
system of England and the rescinding of the preferential duties 
which the Canadas had enjoyed turned the attention of Montreal 
and Quebec to the advantage of obtaining a closer connection 
with the transportation system of the United States. About the 
same time by an extension of the warehouse system a rearrange- 
ment of the transportation interests of the two countries was 
effected. Two provisions of the tariff legislation of this year 
bear on this matter. Goods which were the product of the 
United States, and which had been exported to a foreign country 
and had been brought back to the United States in the same con- 
dition as when exported, if no drawback or bounty had been 
allowed, were to be admitted duty free. When the owner of the 
goods gave sufficient security that the goods would be landed 


out of the jurisdiction of the United States the collector was to 
permit them to be shipped for re-exportation free of duty.‘ 
Under these two provisions the custom grew up of regarding 
cars loaded with commodities, entered at United States’ ports, 
and destined for Canada as forming an extension of the ware- 
housing system.5 


* Journals House of Assembly, Upper Canada, 1836, p. 58. This petition was signed 
by seventy members of the Board of Trade of Toronto. It was stated that under such 
a system heavy stocks of goods would not be required; since the stock could be 
replenished at any time. 

2 Letter of HON. JOHN YOUNG, on Canadian Trade and Navigation, to the Com- 
missioner of Public Works, p. 3, Montreal, 1855. Canadian Pamphlet collection. 

3Schedule E Tariff Act of 1846. See also £x. Doc. XXXVIII Congress, second 
session. Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury in response to enquiry concerning 
the transit trade. 

4 Warehousing Act of 1846. Senate Document, vol. ix. No. 219, LIV Congress, 
first session, Tariff Acts, p. 139. 

5 See in this connection evidence of Mr. Joseph Nimmo before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Relation with Canada, Senate Report, LI Congress, first session, vol. x. Report 
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This arrangement was based on mutual advantage. At this 
time the Canadas had only 54 miles of railway.t| They were 
now enabled to take advantage of the railway system of the 
United States. The United States, on the other hand obtained, 
for the products of the western states, an alternate route via the 
canals and the St. Lawrence ; this exercised a regulative effect 
onrates. A profit came to the American railways from the hand- 
ling of the Canadian traffic; the American traffic brought a 
profit to the Canadian system. 

Between 1849 and 1856 the Canadian railway system was 
increased 1390 miles. A steady increase continued until in 1866 
there was a mileage of 2278. The bulk of the mileage was 
included in the Grand Trunk, opened in 1859, the Great Western, 
opened in 1854, and the Northern, opened in 1855. These lines 
included 1825 miles; the remainder was divided among ten 
small lines? This extension brought up another phase of the 
bonding question—the domestic transit trade, as distinguished 
from the foreign transit trade. 

The project for a through railway line of communication 
between Quebec and western Canada had been before the public 
since 1830.3 The Grand Trunk project was the outcome of the 
long, and at first unsuccessful, negotiations connected with the 
Halifax and Quebec railway. The country aided the railway in 
order to secure national development ¢+—the expanding system, 
in the pursuit of its interests, came in contact with United States 
traffic. 

In 1854 the Grand Trunk favored a western extension with a 
view to obtaining a share in the transportation of the breadstuffs 
of Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and northern Illinois. It was 


1530, part I, p. 898. See Youn, /oc cit, It is doubtful when this extension of the 
warehouse system was made. Nimmo says 1848; Young, 1849; and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 1847. Jnterstate Commerce Commission Report, vol. i, p. 57. 


*See Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 1897, part 6, p. 3. 
* Sessional Papers of Canada, 1868, No. 73. 


3£. g., letter of MR. PETER FLEMING, C. E. in the Montreal Gazette, December 13 
1830. 


‘See preamble of the guarantee act, Statutes of Canada, 1849, chap. 29. 
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urged that the directness of the route and the fewer number of 
handlings would attract business.* The Northern Railway looked, 
as early as 1852, to obtaining a share in the through American 
freight and passenger business by means of a lake and rail 
route. By 1857 it had made large investments with a view to 
participating in this traffic.” 

The warehousing act of 18543 extended the provisions of the 
act of 1846, by stating that goods duly entered for warehousing 
might be conveyed over any foreign territory the government of 
which had, under treaty stipulations, granted a free right of way 
over such territory.4 This was construed in 1855 to cover the 
domestic transit trade. The custom grew up under treasury 
regulations. 

The policy of the Canadian Government was not, however, 
so arranged as to take full advantage of this. In deciding on 
an official gauge one of five feet six inches had been chosen.’ 
Although there was at the time a lack of uniformity in the gauges 
of the United States, yet in those parts in which there was the 
greatest commercial development and which came the most 
closely in contact with the Canadian system the 4 ft. 8% in. 
gauge was most favored.® This divergent choice of gauge 

* Manager’s Report for 1854. See also Memorial of the Grand Trunk to the Gov- 
ernor General, March 20, 1857. 

2 Report of the Chief Enginéder, 1852, p. 14. Report for 1858, p. 5. The expend- 
itures on this account led to the suspension of the company in 1857. 

3Section 5. 

4 Executive Document No. 28, XX XVIII Congress, second session. 


5 Sessional Papers of Canada, 1851, Appendix U. Before 1851 but little attention 
had been paid to the question by legislators. The Montreal and Champlain had a 
5 ft. 6 in. gauge. The charter of the St. Lawrence and Atlantic had been amended 
so as to provide for a 4 ft. 6 in. gauge. But the company represented that con- 
siderable construction had been carried on ona § ft. 6 in. gauge and that it would 
entail loss to make the change. This probably determined the choice of the stand- 
ard. See in this connection a letter from Sir A. T. Galt to the chairman of the North 
American Colonial committee on the St. Lawrence and Atlantic Railway, etc., p. 22, 
“Canadian Papers ”’ in the Parliamentary Library collection. 

® Interesting details with reference to the 4 ft. 8.5 in. gauge will be found in 
Our Railways by JosEPH PARSLOE, p. 84 and PENNINGTON, Railways and Other Ways, 
pp. 83, 84. This gauge was recommended as the standard by an English Commis- 
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took place in spite of an earlier recommendation of the English 
Government that in determining on a gauge Canada should not 
overlook that most favored in the United States.‘ The choice 
made clearly indicates that the importance of the through traffic 
was not appreciated by the Canadian legislators. When the 
Great Western was in financial difficulties it obtained aid from 
American capitalists on the condition that its gauge should be 
assimilated to the American standard. The Government at 
once interposed an objection. The Railway therefore had to 
have recourse to the cumbrous expedient of laying down a 
third rail. It was not until the seventies that the Grand Trunk 
rearranged its gauge on the 4 ft. 8.5 in. basis, which is now 
the Canadian standard. 

From 1855 to 1866 the bonding system depended simply on 
Treasury regulations. In the latter year the transit trade was 
given a legal status. Goods destined for Canadian consump- 
tion, entered at United States ports to be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, might be conveyed through United 
States territory without payment of duty under such rules as 
were prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.* The statute 
provided for an import transit trade not for the export transit 
trade. The domestic transit trade was also legalized; it was to 
be subject to the supervision, in regard to routes, of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.’ By implication the Treaty of 1794, which 
had provided that goods might be brought into the Canadas 
from the “United States subject to no higher, or other duties | 
than would be payable by His Majesty’s subjects on the 
sion of 1846—see Annual Register, 1846, pp. 436-452. It had been the gauge of 
the old tramways hence the favor shown it. In the United States its acceptance was 


more or less accidental. For a time Ohio had a 4 ft. 10 in. gauge; this was owing 
to the fact that the first railroad happened to buy a locomotive of that gauge. 


*This is contained in a despatch from Earl Gray to the Governor-General in 
1847. See Sessional Papers of Canada, 1851, Appendix D.D.D. 

* Hincks’ Reminiscences, p. 220. 

3 United States Revised Statutes, §§ 3005, 3006, chap. 284. 

4 Tbid., loc. cit. 

5 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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importation of the same from Europe into the said territories” 
coupled with a like provision in favor of goods brought into the 
United States from Canada, would seem to have already recog- 
nized one phase of the foreign transit trade. * 

The next phase of the legal history of the bonding question 
arises in connection with the twenty-ninth and thirtieth articles 
of the Treaty of Washington. Under the former of these pro- 
visions, goods for Canadian consumption, entered at United 
States ports, may be carried through United States territory 
free of duty. A reciprocal privilege was granted by Canada. 
Provision was also made for the domestic transit trade from one 
point in the United States to another point in the United States 
through Canadian territory. Article 30 provided for the carri- 
age, by water and land route, free of duty between one point 
in the United States and another point in the United States across 
Canadian territory. 

Article 29 states that the privileges above outlined are to 
exist for the term of years mentioned in Article 33. In the 
latter article no mention is made of Article 29. In Article 33 
it is stated that Articles 18 to 25 inclusive and Article 30 are to 
take effect after the requisite laws have been passed by the par- 
ties to the Treaty; and they are to continue thereafter for a 
term of ten years, and in addition for two years after the giving 
of notice of the desire of either of the contracting parties to ter- 
minate these articles. 

The sections mentioned in Article 33 were terminated in 
1885 under notice given by the President of the United States. 
President Cleveland was of opinion in 1888 that this also 
rescinded Article 29.2 But since this article is not referred to 
in Article 33, it would seem that if the phrase in the former 
article, “the term of years mentioned in Article 33,” is to have 
application to it, the section must be specifically denounced. 
Mr. Cleveland’s doctrine of denunciation by implication does 


Treaty of 1794, Article 3. 


*See Message of President Cleveland, August 23, 1888. RICHARDSON, Aes- 
sages and Papers, vol. viii. p. 625. 
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not, in terms of the Treaty, seem valid. The discussions in the 
senate on the joint resolution for the denunciation of the arti- 
cles already referred to show that it was understood that Article 
29 would not be affected by the proposed changes.* The reso- 
lution itself did not mention Article 29.2 At the same time it 
declared that section three of the act of 1873 ‘ passed to carry 
into effect the provisions of the Treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain,’’ should, in so far as it related to the 
articles mentioned, be repealed. President Cleveland was not 
quit. .ertain, apparently, whether this section so repealed did 
affect Article 29,4 and he placed his main reliance upon the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the abrogation of the articles 
referred to. 

The obvious intention of the joint resolution was to termi- 
nate only the clauses specifically mentioned. An abrogation of 
Article 29 by implication is aside from the question. As the 
article, then, has not been denounced it is still of treaty obliga- 
tion.’ In further proof of this contention reference may be 
made to the fact that, in practice, the treasury has regarded 


Article 29 as still in force, and Canada has regarded its obliga- 
tions under it as still binding.® 

Article 30 was abrogated by the action of 1883. The 
domestic transit trade and the foreign transit trade are in 


* Congressional Record, vol. xiv. part 4, p. 3056. See statements of Senators 
Edmunds, Frye and Windom. 


? Message of President Harrison, February 22, 1893. RICHARDSON, Messages and 
Papers, vol. ix. p. 339. 


3 Jbid., loc. cit. 
4 Message of President Cleveland, Joc. cit. 


5’The opinions expressed in the messages referred to are at variance with the 
position I have taken. Pages 623-626 of President Cleveland’s Message, and pages 
335-340 of President Harrison’s Message contain the points in favor of the conten- 
tion that the section is abrogated. The divergency of argumentation shown in these 
citations will evidence the lack of strict logical foundation for the doctrine of abro- 
gation by implication. 


© Message of President Harrison, Joc. cit. 
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general covered by section 29." But the form of transit trade 
provided for under section 30, is dependent now on legislative 


enactment.” 
Ill. 


The Canadian transportation systems most directly inter- 
ested in the carriage of United States traffic are the Canadian 
Pacific, the Grand Trunk, and the Canada Atlantic and Parry 
Sound system. The Canadian Pacific has as its eastern termi- 
nus St. John, New Brunswick, and as its western terminus Van- 
couver. The leading points at which it connects with Ameri- 
can lines are Newport, Vermont, Ogdensburg, Detroit, Sault Ste 
Marie, Emerson, and Seattle. The Grand Trunk Railway 
extends from Portland, Maine, to Chicago. Its most important 
connecting points with American lines are at Portland, Maine, 
St. Johns, Quebec, Rouse’s Point, Suspension Bridge, Buffalo, 
and Detroit. The Canada Atlantic and Parry Sound system, 
which only began active operations last year, comprises the 
Canada Atlantic and the Ottawa Arnpriorand Parry Sound lines, 
which are under one management. The eastern terminus is at 
Coteau, near Montreal.3 The road has running rights into 
Montreal over the Grand Trunk tracks. The water route is also 
available in summer time. The western terminus is at Depot 
Harbor, near Parry Sound, on Georgian Bay. Thence connec- 
tion is made by boat with Milwaukee, Chicago, and Duluth. 

The bonded trade comprises the foreign transit trade and the 
domestic transit trade. The data with reference to the domestic 
transit trade have not, until recent years, been differentiated 
from the ordinary domestic trade. The statistics for the eastern 


‘It is to be noted that the domestic transit trade provided for under this section 
does not cover the carriage of goods from one point in Canada to another point in 
Canada through United States territory. For an opinion differing from that advanced 
above with reference to the legal basis of the bonding system, see a letter on the 
Bonding Frivilege, in the Zoronto Globe, January 23, 1897. 

*Sections 3005 and 3006 of the United States Revised Statutes. 


3 Projects for obtaining a through connection between Coteau and Quebec, and 
for the maintenance of an all winter service between Parry Sound and American lake 
ports are under consideration. 


J 
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foreign transit trade are exact; the statistics for the western 
transit trade are incomplete. The eastern foreign transit trade 
is concerned with the exports and imports, in bond, of Canada ; 
the western with the importations of the United States from, 
and its exports to Asiatic countries, via the Canadian Pacific 
railroad. The foreign transit trade is the important matter to 
Canada; the domestic to the United States. Even the inadequate 
statistics available indicate that the domestic transit trade is of 
much greater value than the foreign transit trade. 

Of the imports and exports through United States territory 
into and from Canada, approximately go per cent. are attributa- 
ble to Ontario, Quebec, and the Northwest, the remainder being 
divided between the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, 
roughly in the proportion of two to one. In the export trade 
the more important United States customs districts are, for the 
Maritime Provinces; Bangor, Passamaquoddy, New York, and 
Boston: for Ontario, Quebec and the Northwest; Vermont, 
Niagara, Champlain, and Huron: for British Columbia; San 
Francisco, and Puget Sound. In the import trade the important 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS THROUGH THE PORTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES INTO AND FROM THE DOMINION OF CANADA.’ 


Date Imports Exports Date Imports Exports 
Serre $14,375,419 | $4,864,289 || 1884....... $22,939,385 | $13,414,036 
15,033,821 5,852,678 || 1885....... 19,219,825 | 13,522,832 
18,406,475 7,954,060 || 1887....... 22,187,885 11,504,721 
24,042,790 9,276,169 || 1888....... 15,610,519 8,315,683 
13,394,693 || 1889....... 22,144,271 11,296,270 
TE 27,310,739 14,163,690 || 1890....... 27,330,514 15,827,326 
1875... ....| 29,800,299 18,942,577 || 1891....... 27,848,750 19,592,730 
i ere 24,418,751 | 22,591,808 || 1892....... 26,797,152 | 23,600,139 
18,977,153 12,469,220 || 1893....... 22,693,822 17,503,587 
12,912,630 12,203,124 || 1894....... 20,175,576 17,068,626 
12,889,532 12,078,748 || 1895.......| 21,714,450 19,385,447 
on Se 17,402,103 17,134,459 || 1896....... 21,786,648 19,739,585 
23,356,264 17,001,713 || 1897....... 24,226,538 | 20,056,546 
37,595,397 | 28,541,988 || 1898....... 26,231,391 38,781,278 
39,312,543 | 29,795,485 


*See Foreign Commerce and Navigation Reports of the United States. 
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districts for the Maritime Provinces are Vermont and Boston: 
for Quebec, Ontario, and the Northwest ; New York, Portland 
and Boston: and for British Columbia; Huron, Duluth, and San 
Francisco. 

Statistics for a complete analysis of the domestic transit 
trade do not exist. The statistics for the domestic transit trade 
of the United, States for the last few years are available; the 
statistics for the Canadian domestic transit trade have not been 
kept. Although this latter trade is of considerable advantage 
to the Canadian shipper, it is of much smaller proportions than 
the American domestic transit trade. This latter trade includes 
tonnage from practically all the various lines of industry in the 
United States; and all the states ure interested in it.t The 
leading ports through which the tonnage concerned in this trade 
pass are Port Huron, Mich., Detroit, Mich., Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., and Buffalo,» N.Y. The following table presents the 
data pertaining to this trade for the period 1894-1897: 


Year Number of cars 
1894 425,809 7,847,058 
1895 430,678 8,068,512 
1896 430,049 5,964,405 
1897 443,875 5,351,350 


Another detail in connection with the transit trade is con- 
cerned with the lake and rail routes. These are of increasing 
importance. The system began in 1867. In that year grain 
was shipped from the West to lake ports on Lake Huron and 
thence by the Grand Trunk to Montreal. The most important 
advance in this connection took place last year when the Parry 
Sound system was opened. This line carried approximately 11 
million bushels of grain eastward during its first season.* 


*See Department Circular No. 37, of the United States Treasury Department, 
Division of Special Agents, 1898. 

Ibid. 

3“ Transportation Routes to the Seaboard,” p. 23. S. R., XLIII Congress, first 
session, Report 307. 

4This system has been so recently opened that it is impossible to judge with 
exactness what its participation in the transit trade will be when it is in full operation. 
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The trade via the Canadian canals is aside from the direct 
object of this paper, but it may be noted that the state-to-state 
trade, via the Welland Canal, amounts on the average to 500,000 
tons per annum." 

During the period 1891-1895 the data with refefence to the 
participation in American freight traffic by the Grand Trunk are 
as follows?: 


THROUGH AMERICAN FREIGHT. 


Date American freight Total freight 


1891 2,645,317 8,775,000 30.1 
1892 2,875,707 9,023,278 31.8 
1893 2,685,805 8,677,933 30.9 
1894 2,410,327 8,115,095 29.7 
1895 2,385,913 8,394,104 27.6 


It would appear fair to assume that approximately 30 per 
cent. of the total freight traffic of the Grand Trunk is concerned 
with state-to-state traffic.3 In an attempt to estimate what this 

‘traffic meant to the Grand Trunk, there is a difficulty. The 


rates on through American freight are much lower than the 
rates on local traffic. But the rates are not kept separately. 
The average rate received per ton may be applied to the Ameri- 
can freight; but it must be remembered that this will be an 
overestimate. Subject to such limitation it will be found that 


It has been claimed that it will carry 50 million bushels of grain during this season. 
The bulk of the grain traffic of this system will be American. This line carries 
approximately 250,000 tons eastbound and 150,000 tons westbound American freight. 


* Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, Canada, 1897 ; “ Canal 
Statistics,” part 5, p. 37. A table is given covering the trade since 1869. 

?In the period since June 1896, the Grand Trunk reports do not differentiate 
American from other tonnage. 


3I am informed, through correspondence with the officials of the Grand Trunk, 
that the returns are not now so kept as to show what proportion the American freight 
bears to the total freight. A letter in the Zoronto Globe of October 29, 1898, states 
that the Grand Trunk, during the year 1897, carried in round numbers three million 
tons of American freight. I have been unabie to verify this statement. As the total 
tonnage of the line during that year was 9,186,206 tons, this would be a fraction under 
33-3 per cent. 
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on the average 28 per cent. of the total receipts from freight are 
attributable to American freight. It is impossible to say what 
proportion of the passenger traffic, or of the receipts from the 
passenger traffic, is attributable to American passenger traffic. 

The Grand Trunk became at an early date a competitor 
for the live stock trade. The dressed beef trade was built 
up through its activity. The other lines were desirous of 
encouraging the live stock trade and discriminated against 
dressed beef shipments.? The struggle in connection with this 
trade was especially keen during the period 1874-1877. Conditions 
were more stable by the period 1879-80 when the Grand Trunk 
was establishing an independent connection with Chicago. Dur- 
ing the period 1883 to 1892, 15 per cent. of this traffic was 
carried over the Chicago and Grand Trunk.3 At present it carries 
about 20 per cent. of this trade.* The proportions carried by 
the different lines have been subject to sharp fluctations. Dur- 
ing the period 1883 to 1892 it carried 14 per cent. of the 
east-bound dead freight ; since then its proportion has decreased 
until now it stands at Io per cent. It carries 13 per cent. 
of the aggregate tonnage east-bound from Chicago. It stands 
third on the list, being exceeded by the Lake Shore and the 
Michigan Central. 


1891 $1.45 $3,635,785 $12,003,304 30.2 
1892 1.29 3,709,662 12,784,246 29.3 

_ 1893 1.37 3,652,144 12,806,006 30.4 
1894 1.37 3,302,148 11,326,167 29.0 
1895 1.32 3,149,485 11,398,059 27.6 
1896 1.36 3:924,000 12,906,740 28.6 
1897 1.38 3,924,000 13,632,686 28.7 


For 1896 the American tonnage is estimated at 30 per cent. of the total tonnage. 
In 1897 the American tonnage is taken as three million tons, for the reason indicated 
in the preceding footnote. 

* Evidence of Mr. G. F. Stone, Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, before 
the committee on Transportation Interests of the United States and Canada, p. 606. 

3 This, although part of the Grand Trunk system, is separately organized. 


4The detailed figures upon which these statements are based will be found in the 
reports of the Chicago Board of Trade for the years in question. 
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In obtaining east-bound tonnage the Grand Trunk acis 
simply as a link in the American railway system. A considera- 
tion of the following table’ will substantiate this statement : 


1891 447,047 tons. 1,905,162 tons. 
1892 423,632 2,035,316 “ 
1893 353,320 “ 1,914,154 “ 
1894 359,861 “ 1,739,396 “ 
1895 408,234 “ 1,677,485 “ 


It will be seen that the amount of east-bound freight. 
furnished by the Chicago and Grand Trunk is only from one 
fourth to one fifth of the total east-bound American freight 
carried by the Grand Trunk. For the remainder it is dependent 
upon westerm roads independent of its system. It also forms a 
link in a chain of connection, via Buffalo, with the eastern 
states. At least 75 per cent. of the Chicago and Grand Trunk 
traffic is forwarded via Buffalo.’ 

The interest of the Canadian Pacific in the domestic transit 
trade is of minor importance. During the year 1897 it handled 
in all 350,606 tons of interstate traffic. The gross revenue from 
this source was $1,356,795.3 In other words the interstate traffic 
amounted to 6.7 per cent. of its total tonnage, while the gross 
income therefrom amounted to 8.8 per cent. of its freight income. 
It is impossible to treat the question of the participation of this 
line in the foreign transit trade with any precision owing to the 
lack of exact statistics. The figures contained in the Report 


*The data for the Chicago & Grand Trunk tonnage are obtained from the 
Chicago Board of Trade reports. The Grand Trunk reports, as has already been 
stated, do not, since June 1896, distinguish American from other freight. 

? Competition of Canadian Carriers, p. 300. Appendix E, Jwterstate Commerce 
Commission Reports, vol. vi. 

31 am indebted to Mr. Shaughnessy, vice president of the Canadian Pacific 
railway for this information. 


‘Neither the statements of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, 
nor the returns of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the State Department, bear 
upon this point with exactness. The returns of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
with reference to the goods sent on from British Columbia under consular seals are 


| 
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on Competition of Canadian Carriers cover the period 1887 to 
1892. But even these figures are inexact. Since then state- 
ments for the traffic by years are not obtainable. During the 
period 1887 to 1892, on the average, 42 per cent. of the trans- 
continental tea trade was carried by the Canadian Pacific.’ The 
average yearly trade in this commodity by this line was about 
20 million pounds. One third of the tea was destined for 
Canadian points.? During the same period it carried 16 per 
cent. of the silk trade. The report already cited gives the 
total export of goods from the United States to China and Japan, 
through British Columbia via the Canadian Pacific, as 24,068,346 
pounds in 1892.4 Cotton goods and flour are the most impor- 
tant items in the list. The trade in low-priced cottons has been 
attracted by the low rates granted by the Canadian line. For 
the recent period all that can be offered is a statement with 
reference to the trade between Asia and the United States in 
1898. The following table presents this in a comparative form :5 


Weight Weight Increase Decrease 
Tea - 14,377,922 4,358,960 10,018,962 
Silkk - - 650,765 2,079,149 1,428,384 
Other freight 1,783,283 3,963,047 2,179,451 


3,607,835 


Total - 16,812,283 10,403,156 Net decrease 6,411,127 


Owing to the limited scope of this table deductions from it 
should be made with extreme care. The leading articles con- 


incomplete. The returns made to the Interstate Commerce Commission do not bear 
on the matter. In the reports of the railway itself no distinction is made between 
American freight and Canadian freight. The commodities imported from Asia are 
included under the heading of “‘ miscellaneous”’ in the returns. 

* Competition of Canadian Carriers, p. 294. 

' 3 Jbid.—According to the comparative statement cited below the estimate of 
24,403,661 pounds given in the Report of Canadian Competition, for the year 1888, is 
nearly 10 million pounds in excess of the actual amount of tea carried. 

3 Lbid. 
4 [bid. 
51 am indebted to Mr. Shaughnessy for the data contained in this table. 
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cerned in the trade are tea, silk, and rice. The principal article 
for which there is competition between American and Canadian 
carriers is tea." It will be seen that, although 1898 was a very 
prosperous year, the amount of tea carried by the Canadian 
Pacific had fallen off greatly. The Canadian Pacific carried 
during this year 7.08 per cent. of the total importations of tea 
from China and Japan to the United States. Its carriage of 
silk amounted to 68.4 per cent. of the total importations of raw 
silk from China and Japan.3 

The Grand Trunk and the Canadian Pacific occupy radically 
different positions. In great degree the former is part of the 
American transportation system; while the latter is much more 
independent. To the argument that the Grand Trunk represents 
an encroachment upon the legitimate traffic of American lines 
it may be rejoined that it has, in great degree, built up its trade 
by devoting greater care, than the competing American lines, to 
the interests of the shippers.* It has further been indicated 
that a large proportion of its American traffic is diverted to it 
by American roads. This is evidence of the fact that the Grand 
Trunk participation in the business is of advantage to them. As 
regards the Canadian Pacific there does appear to be more force 
inthe argument. In the import trade from Asia the trade of 
American roads has to some extent been cut into. But it must 
be remembered that this is attributable, in great degree, to the 
advantage of a unified steam and rail route. In this connection 
the element of distance has also to be considered ; the distance 
from Yokohama to Vancouver is 518 miles shorter than from 
Yokohama to San Francisco. 

*Evidence of the Manager of Southern Pacific. Decisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 1891, vol. iv. p. 476. 


2 These calculations are based on the returns contained in the United States 
Monthly Summary of Trade and Commerce for December 1898. 

3 [bid. 

4Cf. Evidence of Mr. George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
before the committee on Transportation interests of the United States and Canada, 
p- 607. 
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IV. 


The discussion of the bonding question has taken on a more 
acute form since the entrance of the Canadian Pacific into the 
field. During the last ten or eleven years two points of view 
' have been brought before the public — one that the bonding system 
should be abrogated, the other that the Canadian roads should 
be placed under a license system. 

The movement for the abrogation of the bonding system has 
been primarily political. The inception of the movement is 
| attributable to General Wilson of Delaware who hoped thereby 
| to obtain the annexation of Canada.* | The Canadian Pacific has 
been singled out for especial animadversion ; and the arguments 
have been of the delenda est Carthago type. The opinion that 
economic pressure would induce Canada to become an integral 
portion of the American Union has been at the bottom of a good 
deal of the agitation on the matter. In the discussion, however, 
the interest of the American shipper in the matter has been left 
in the background. 

When the Canadian Pacific was in process of construction 
the project was looked on with equanimity. Mr. Nimmo, who 
has since opposed the participation of this line in the bonding 
trade, placed himself on record as follows: 


It is easy to perceive the possible future relationships which may and 
probably will spring up between the Canadian Pacific Railway and trans- 
portation interests of the United States under the privileges of the transit 
trade . . . . the Canadian and Pacific Railway (may) be expected to become 
a competitor of the Pacific railroads of the United States for a part of the 
transcontinental traffic of this country. The Pacific railroads of this country 
will also become competitors of the Canadian Pacific Railway for the trans- 
continental traffic of the Dominion of Canada... . But this competition 
will undoubtedly be beneficial to the commercial! and industrial interest of 
the two countries.” 


In another connection he stated the conviction “that sections 
* Senate Committee on Transportation Interests of the United States and Canada, p. 
516, statements of Mr. Raymond of Detroit and of Senator Hiscock. 


? Report on Internal Commerce of the United States 1884, H. R. Ex. Doc. 
XLVIII Congress, third session, vol. xx. p. 99. 


‘ 
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and branches of that road (the Canadian Pacific) will, in many 
important ways, tend to promote the commercial, industrial and 
transportation interests of the United States.” * 

As soon as the line was opened and its energetic manage- 
ment began to attract attention the protests of the American 
lines were added to the political arguments already referred to.” 

The recommendation of President Cleveland in 1888 that the 
Executive should be empowered to suspend the operation of all 
laws permitting the transit of goods, wares, and merchandise in 
bond across the territory of the United States to or from Canada,3 
was the outcome not of the disputes concerning the transporta- 
tion question but of the disputes connected with the fisheries.‘ 

President Harrison took up the matter in his annual message 
in 1892. He expressed the opinion that the Canadian lines were 
depriving the American lines of their legitimate traffic, and stated 
that a “consideration of the propriety of a modification or abro- 
gation of the article of the Treaty of Washington relating to 
the transit of goods in bond is involved in any complete solution 
of the matter.’’5 The facilities for customs entry and transporta- 
tion across United States territory were such as to make the 
Canadian route a favored one. A special message on the sub- 
ject was submitted by him on February 2, 1893.7 In this he 
took the position that there was no legal sanction for the foreign 
transit trade from Canada through American ports; that all that 
was provided for was an import trade.* It was suggested, rather 
than explicity stated, that the customs regulation might be so | 
manipulated as to deprive the Canadian carrier of the advantages 


Ibid., p. 100. 
* Mr. Jas. H. Wilson appeared before the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce in February 1888, and advocated the repeal of the bonding privilege. 


3 Message of August 23, 1888. See Messages and Papers, vol. viii. p. 633. 
4See pp. 620-627 of President Cleveland’s Message, /oc. cit. 

5 Fourth Annual Message. Messages and Papers, vol. ix. p. 315. 

6 [bid., p. 323. 

7 Ibid., p. 335. 

Jbid., p. 340. 
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of the bonding system. While the message did not express any 
opinion upon the expediency of the bonding system? it stated 
that the advent of the Canadian Pacific necessitated a recon- 
struction of the policy.3 

The famous section 22 of the Dingley Bill was especially 
directed against the Canadian Pacific. The essential portion of 
this section states that 
a discriminating duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem . ... shall be levied 
.... on all goods .... which shall be imported in vessels not of the 
United States, or which being the production or manufacture of any foreign 
country not contiguous to the United States shall come into the United States 
from such contiguous country.‘ 

The objection to the participation of the Canadian Pacific in 
the bonded trade has tended to shade off into a general attack 
on the bonding system. When the Alaska Land Bill was under 
consideration, Senator Elkins, who began with an attack on the 
participation of the Canadian Pacific in the bonding system, 
veered round to an attack on the whole system of bonding.’ In 
general this line of attack proceeds either from the idea of 
exerting economic pressure on Canada with a view to political 
ends, or as a punishment for the sins of Canada in other respects. 

Short of the movement for absolute overthrow of the bond- 
ing system, a proposition has been made that the Canadian car- 
riers, in so far as they are engaged in the transportation of 
American produce under the bonding system, should be brought 
under United States regulation. It has been urged that it is 
unjust to place the American carriers under the restrictions of 


* Message of President Harrison, /oc. ci¢., p. 341. 

* Jbid., p. 344. 

3 [bid., p. 346. 

4In the brief submitted by Mr. J. G. Carlisle and Mr. Chas. S. Hamblin represent- 
ing the Boston and Maine Railway and the Associated Boards of Trade and Merchants 
Association of Boston respectively, exception is taken to the section on the ground 
that the word “from” indicates the country of origin and that the passage of Chinese 
goods through Canada en route is immaterial since legally they come “ from” China, 
not Canada. 


SSpeech of March 2, 1898. Congressional Record, Appendix, pp. 331-338. 
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the Interstate Commerce Act while their Canadian competitors 
are exempt." The complaint presented is threefold—the Cana- 
dian routes are exempt from regulation, they do not obey the 
provisions of the act, there is at present no effective way to con- 
trol them. 

The importance of the Canadian roads in determining 
through rates is overestimated. It is conceded, even by those 
who claim that the Canadian roads regulate the east-bound 
rates, that the important regulator of rates is, as a matter of 
fact, water competition. Both the Canadian lines and the Amer- 
ican lines are subject tothis. The Canadian lines have no inde- 
pendent control over through rates; they have to be deter- 
mined in competition with the railways ot the United States.3 

The earlier history of the Grand Trunk before it obtained 
its Chicago connection shows that the through rates were deter- 
mined by American competition. The rates received were 
exceedingly low; the Detroit-Portland rate averaged only .64 
cents per ton mile. The Portland rate was applied to Boston 
shipments, with the result that the railway carried flour from 
Detroit to Boston for 70 cents per barrel, and paid the cost of 
transportation by boat between Portland and Boston. The 
result of this was a net loss of four and a half cents per barrel.’ 

* President Harrison’s fourth annual message, /oc. cit., p. 314. A large amount of 
material on this point will be found in the evidence submitted before the Senate Com- 


mittee on Relations with Canada, and on the Transportation Interests of the United 
States and Canada. 


? Testimony of Mr. George R. Blanchard before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, p. 156—‘“ . . . this parallel foreign carrier (the Grand Trunk) if 
water was not present, would itself regulate through American railway charges to the 
seaboard.” The italics are mine. 


3Evidence of Mr. Baker, manager of the Northern and Northwestern Rail- 
way, before the committee on railways, canals and telegraph lines. Journals of the 
House of Commons, Canada, 1883. App. 1, p. 3. See also evidence of Mr. W. H. Lin- 
coln before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, p. 309. See also Report of 
the Canadian Royal Commission on Railways, p. 8. 


‘See report of the commission to inquire into the affairs of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, 1861, p. 36. 


5 Jbid. pp. 37-38 and 45. 
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The Grand Trunk had to meet the rate of the shorter lines. By 
carrying to Boston, however, even at these low rates, it was ena- 
bled to obtain there west-bound traffic which it paid to handle." 
When the different rate wars broke out the Grand Trunk was 
subject to all the fluctuations in rates, and as it had a long haul 
over a road which, during a portion of the time, was in poor 
repair, the return received from American freight was exceed- 
ingly low. The Grand Trunk system is so bound up with the 
American railway system that its through rates are dependent 
on it. The granting of differentials on the traffic carried by the 
Canadian lines is simply part of the general railway policy of 
the United States, which recognizes the right of a longer line 
participating in a given traffic to charge a somewhat lower rate 
than the shorter line. The Canadian Pacific with its “Soo” 
connections has had a disturbing effect upon rates between the 
Northwest and the Atlantic seaboard. The ‘‘Soo”’ lines, while 
not a part of the Canadian Pacific, are closely allied with it; a 
controlling interest is held by the former system.’ Before this 
connection was obtained the rate from St. Paul to the seaboard 
had been arranged on the basis of the St. Paul-Chicago rate, 
plus the rate from Chicago to the seaboard. The lines from St. 
Paul to Chicago had been constructed on this theory. The 
contention of the Soo lines, from the outset, has been that 
they are entitled on account of their geographical advantage to 
carry goods from the Northwestern states to the seaboard at 
Chicago rates This, of course, rules the St. Paul-Chicago 
lines out of consideration. 

In the consideration of the policy of the Canadian roads on 
the question of through rates, special stress will be laid on the 


* Ibid. p. 108, evidence of Mr. Shanly. 

? For details concerning their connection with the Canadian Pacific, see VAN Oss, 
pp. 530-531, the Canadian Pacific annual reports, and the evidence of Mr. Van Horne 
before the Senate Committee on Transportation Interests of the United States and 


Canada. 
3In connection with this point see Seventh Annual Report of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, p. 191; Trade and Commerce Report, Duluth, 1887, p. 27, 


Canadian Pacific Report, 1885, p. 14. 
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Canadian Pacific, since comparatively little objection is made to 
the Grand Trunk. The contention that the Canadian roads have 
been immaculate in the matter of rate cutting is no more tena- 
ble than a similar claim would be in regard to American roads. 
The advent of the Canadian Pacific on the Pacific coast helped 
in the disarrangement of rates. At first the Canadian Pacific 
took freight for all eastern points at what it could get.* The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is of the opinion that this was 
intended to compel the recognition of a differential.2 How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the transcontinental pool had 
broken up at the beginning of 1886, about six months before 
the Canadian Pacific appeared as a competitor for through busi- 
ness. Rates were generally disorganized, and the new compet- 
itor was simply fighting for its own hand as were the other lines. 
The trouble was also intensified by an attempt on the part of 
the other transcontinental lines to obtain British Columbia busi- 
ness by going below the Canadian Pacific rates.3 The matter 
was put on a more satisfactory footing by the admission of the . 
Canadian Pacific to the Transcontinental Association in 1888. As 
Mr. Van Horne said, the railway was not carrying trade at such 
rates for a living. As soon as the transcontinental traffic was 
put on a stable basis by mutual agreement it was found that the 
Canadian Pacific was by no means the most aggressive. In the 
four months ending April 1889, the twenty-two lines in the 
transcontinental association showed earnings varying from .61 
cents to I.15 cents per ton mile; the earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific on this traffic amounted to 1.10 cents per ton mile.‘ 

The transcontinental lines have complained of the effect of 
the competition of the Canadian Pacific on their teatrade. This 
question is rather one of reasonable rates than of rate cutting. 

* Evidence of C. J. Smith, manager of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany. Senate Committee on Relations with Canada p. 185. Evidence of Mr. Van 
Horne before the Senate Committee on Transportation Interests of the United States 
and Canada, p. 241. 

? Interstate Commerce Commission Reports vol. ii. p. 14. 

3VAN HorNE, 7ransportation Interests of the United States and Canada, p. 242. 

‘Statement of Mr. George Olds. Committee on Relations with Canada. p. 492. 
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The Canadian Pacific regards this through business as standing 
on a different footing from local business. Its rate from Yoko- 
hama to points in the United States is the same regardless of 
distance; for example the rate from Yokohama to Chicago is 
the same as the rate from Yokohama to New York via Chicago." 
The Southern Pacific, which originally charged 5 cents per pound 
on tea, was reduce ‘o a rate of .61 cents; and was unable to 
raise its rate. * 

The Soo lines have been charged with being the leading 
offenders in rate cutting. The complaints on this score have 
been numerous. In 1888, when the all-rail rate via Chicago 
was $1.30 first class, the Soo and Canadian Pacific rate was cut 
to 60 cents; at this time the Chicago seaboard proportion was 
75 cents.3 The very careful investigation made by the auditor 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows that in a great 
many cases there were cuts in the rates between the Northwest 
and the eastern states via the Soo.‘ 

A cut in Soo rates does not, however, of necessity mean a 
diversion of freight to the Canadian Pacific. A large propor- 
tion of the east-bound freight of the Soo is carried to Gladstone 
and thence by lake to Buffalo.’ There is also an all rail con- 
nection via Mackinaw. 

This whole matter is bound up with the general transporta- 
tion movement. The disturbances between the rail and the 
lake and rail lines have to be taken into consideration. The 
changes in through rates may be the outcome of water competi- 
tion. If the Soo lines meet such rates they are doing simply 
what has been done by the lines centering in Chicago. Fora 
portion of the summer of 1898 the all rail grain rate from Chicago 
to the seaboard was, not openly but as a matter of fact, below 


* See Decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1891, vol. iv. p. 491. 

* Jbid., pp. 478 and 479. 

3 Bradstreet’s, July 7, 1888. 

4 Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. vi. Appendix E, pp. 275-279. 

5 The Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault Ste. Marie has 175 acres of terminal grounds 
at Gladstone and also own a line of steamers. 
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the lake and rail rate. During the period 1887-8 when the Soo 
lines were attracting attention by their cuts ‘hey were also sub- 
jected to the competition of the Chicago, Burlington, and North- 
ern which by its actions was disturbing the rate situation in the 
Northwest. 

In connection with the matter of through shipments it must 
also be remembered that the shipments over the Soo and Canadian 
Pacific have the advantage of being handled by a system which 
is practically under one management. During 1896 the roads 
east of Chicago and St. Paul bound themselves not to prorate 
with western roads except on a mileage basis. The western 
roads desired special rates, and a deadlock arose. In the 
meantime the Canadian Pacific carried nearly all the wool clip 
from the Northwest to the seaboard. The Soo-Pacific system 
deals with through rates. The Chicago-Minneapolis lines are 
in no way responsible for the rates from Chicago east-bound on 
shipments originating at Minneapolis. Ifthe rates from Chicago 
eastward are manipulated, the Soo-Pacific system has a right to 
meet such changes even if the rates from the Twin Cities to 
Chicago have been maintained. 

There is a broader aspect of the case. East-bound shipments 
may be sent via the Soo or via Chicago or by the southern 
lines having their terminus at Newport News. So that any con- 
dition affecting the rates of any one of these systems will affect 
the rates of the others. There is no evidence that the Northern 
route has been especially aggressive in forcing down rates.” 

With reference to the general question of rate cutting, either 
by the Canadian Pacific or by the Grand Trunk, it may be said 
that whatever cuts are made, are, in general, made with the 
acquiescence of American lines. The Grand Trunk has, it is true, 
an independent line from Chicago to Portland, but by far the 
greater part of its through business is concerned with the freight 
haul from Chicago to Buffalo, where it is transferred to American 
lines. Ifa cutis made it must be acquiesced in by the American 


* Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. vi. Appendix E, p. 289. 
* Ibid., p. 284. 
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lines forming the through route. The Canadian Pacific is in a 
similar condition as regards its trade with New England. Its line 
extends as far as Newport, Vermont. For carriage to Boston it 
is dependent on American lines. If the east-bound or west- 
bound rates are cut then it is with the acquiescence of American 
lines. This cannot be construed as affording the American 
transportation system a grievance against the Canadian roads. 
Since the passage of the Interstate Commerce Act the rate policy 
of the Canadian roads has not been reckless.’ 

The objection made, however, is not so much to cuts in the 
open rates as to rebates. This is a question which is difficult of 
investigation. The statements advanced against the Canadian 
roads are simply statements. Taking the Grand Trunk, for 
example, it has been suggested that when through passenger 
rates are given from Detroit, there is nothing to prevent the 
railway from offering much lower rates if the journey begins 
from the Canadian side of the Detroit river. In this way the 
regulative features of the Interstate Commerce Act might be 
evaded. But it was not charged that this had been done, it was 
simply suggested that it could be done.* No direct proof of 
the granting of rebates is made; the general position advanced 
is that the “Canadian railroads have abundant opportunities for 
doing things contrary to the law without being punished.” 3 

Another phase of the complaint may now be referred to, 
namely the question of obedience to the “long and short haul” 
clause. The Canadian roads can, it is asserted, reduce rates in 
competition with American roads without at the same time 
reducing their local rates, while a similar reduction by an Ameri- 
can road would also mean a reduction of local rates under the 
clause referred 
* Testimony of Mr. H. B. Goodwin, President of the Boston Executive Business 
Association, before Committee on Transportation Interests of the United States and 
Canada, p. 392. 

? Report of Committee on Transportion Interests, etc., p. 7. 

3 Evidence of Mr. King before the Committee on Transportation, etc., p. 46. 


4 Ibid., evidence of Mr. Fink, p. 18; see also evidence of Mr. Depew, p. 61. 
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Both the Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk have taken 
the position that they consider that the law regulating commerce 
applies to them and their transportation— interstate and interna- 
tional —not only to points in the United States but to all points 
through Canada in which they are engaged in traffic in every 
particular.* This general position seems almost too sweeping, but 
evidence in favor of it may be obtained. Mr. Fink stated that, 
while obedience to the interstate commerce law was optional on 
the part of the Grand Trunk, it was to its interest to obey it. It 
could not afford to engage in rate wars, and he anticipated no 
more trouble from the Grand Trunk than from the American 
lines.? The Grand Trunk officials have tried to live up fairly to 
the law.3 The Canadian roads have in their dealings observed 
the provisions of the law.t These are only a few of the state- 
ments that might be quoted; and they are quite definite. On 
the other hand we have the assumption that because the Canadian 
roads are free to do certain things, they will do them.’ 

Even if it is admitted, however that the Canadian roads do 
indulge in the practices alleged this is no conclusive argument 
against their participating in the transit trade. The records of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission are replete with trials of 
just such violations, on the part of the American lines, as the 
Canadian roads are charged with. The Canadian roads have not 
been immaculate —the records show that. There is no doubt that 
the conditions in connection with the trade in the northwest of 
Canada, for example, have presented the anomalies forbidden 
under “long and short haul” clause. There have been many com- 
plaints with reference to the disproportion between through and 
local rates in various sections of Canada. But when all this is 
admitted the question that is to be faced is not whether these 


* Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. vi. pp. 63,64. Mr. Hickson, of the 
Grand Trunk, before Committee on Transportation Interests, etc., pp. 94-97. Mr. Van 
Horne before same committee, pp. 247, 248. 

?Mr. FINK, Report of the Committee on Transportation Interests, pp. 19 and 24. 

3 Mr. Depew, zéd., p. 62. 

‘/bid., Mr. R. G. Butler of the Wabash, p. 559. 

S/bid., Mr. King of the Erie, pp. 47-48. 
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grievances exists, but whether any adequate means of rectifying 
them exists. A committee intrusted with the investigation of 
this matier concluded that no effective regulation of the trade 
carried by the Canadian lines was possible under the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and that the American roads were thereby placed 
at a disadvantage." A suggestion was made that the Canadian 
roads engaging in the transit trade should be placed under a 
license system.* This proposal has found considerable favor. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission favored this in 1892.3 The 
suggestion was also made that the United States government 
might exert pressure to induce the Canadian government to 
repeal the clauses in its Railway Act which appeared to encour- 
age evasion of the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act.‘ 
Last fall when the International Commission was meeting. in 
Quebec, representatives of the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé, 
who appeared on behalf of the trans-continental lines, proposed ° 
that the Canadian lines should be placed under a license system 
and that thereafter all disputes regarding the bonding question 
might be settled. The merchants of New England protested 
strenuously against such a proposal. The proposition, so far as 
the American lines are concerned, is somewhat disingenuous. 
The Canadian roads, if admitted on license, would be partici- 
pants in the trade on suffrance. The American road if it vio- 
lates the law would be subject to a fine; the Canadian road 
under similar circumstances would be subject to revocation of its 
license and exclusion from the trade. The exercise of such 
power is claimed to be justified under the decisions on the power 
of congress to regulate commerce —the power to regulate carry- 
ing with it the power to impose the conditions on which the 
trade between the citizens of the United States and the subjects 
of the foreign countries, or between citizens of the several states, 
shall be carried on.5 
* Report of the Committee on Transportation Relations, etc., p. 54. 


*Ibid., p. 55. 
3 Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. vi. p. 63. 


4[bid., p. 62. 
5 This is based on Mobile vs. Kimball, 102 U. S. 691. 
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But this assumes that no power to regulate the Canadian car- 
riers is possessed under the Act to Regulate Commerce. Some 
consideration of its provisions will bear on the matter. The 
provisions of the act apply cater aka to common carriers engaged 
in the transportation of passengers or property 
. ... from any place in the United States to an adjacent foreign country or 
from any place in the United States through a foreign country to any other 
place in the United States .... or shipped from a foreign country to any 
place in the United States, and carried to such place from a port of entry 
either in the United States or adjacent foreign country." 

The through rate on freight shipped from the United States 
through a foreign country into the United States must be pub- 
lished ; any departure from this provision will subject the traffic 
to payment of duty on entering the United States.* The pro- 
hibition of rebates is, in terms of the act, applicable to all the 
roads coming under the operation of the supervision of the act.3 
Evidence can be taken by deposition in case the witness is in a 
foreign country.* As far as the wording of the act is concerned 
it is applicable to all roads engaged in the transit trade. 

The power of the commission in the matter of rebates has 
been asserted. When the Grand Trunk was allowing a lower 
rate on coal sent from the United States to Canada than the 
open rate, the commission decided that the provisions of the act 
applied to foreign as well as to domestic common carriers 
engaged in the transportation of passengers or property for a 
continuous passage or shipment from a place in the United 
States to a place in an adjacent foreign country. It is claimed 
that the Canadian roads have an advantage in the lower open 
rate they can afford to charge; this claim is given especial cur- 
rency in connection with the discussion of Canadian Pacific rates. 


* Preamble to the act. 

2 Ibid., § 6. 

3 [bid., § 2. 

4 Ibid., § 12. 

S/n re investigation of the acts and doings of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada in the transportation of traffic from the United States into Canada. Jnterstate 
Commerce Commission Reports, Decisions, vol. iii. p. 89, April 18, 1889. 
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This is not an argument against the Canadian carriers, but an 
indication of the defects in the act itself, since no power of reg- 
ulation, in regard to maximum and minimum rates, is provided 
for. And, although the matter has been brought before the 
attention of congress, nothing has been done.* 

The next objection is in connection with the “long and short 
haul” clause. A strict construction of the act would declare this 
provision applicable to the Canadian carrier. But the commis- 
sion has chosen to regard the matter in another way. It will be 
observed that the provision is not rigid. The commission may, 
in special cases, after an investigation, authorize a departure 
from this provision. The commission has not asserted the full 
power it possesses. It has assumed that the Canadian carrier is 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the commission under this clause. 
But this does not leave the American roads without redress. 
In an early decision the commission expressed the opinion that 
the competition in the domestic transit trade, of Canadian roads 
with the American roads, created a state of circumstances which 
permitted the American roads to disregard this clause. The 
railway was thus left free to act, and it was thought that this 
would insure that no extensive rate-cutting would be indulged 
in by the Canadian roads.?_ The commission soon found that it 
would not do to give the American roads such a discretionary 
right, since they would tend to abuse the privilege. As the 
matter stands now, the commission is ready to suspend the 
operation of the clause whenever it is satisfied that such action is 
necessary. A couple of examples bearing on this matter may 
be sighted. During the period of the World’s Fair, the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg was allowed to depart from the 
clause in order to meet the competition of Canadian roads.3 
During 1897 the Great Northern railway and eighteen other 

*See /.C.C. X., vol. xi. pp. 142-143. This defect hampers the work of the commis- 
sion as regards the regulation of the distinctly American lines. 


* Interstate Commerce Commission Report, vol. i. p. 80. In the matter of the peti- 
tion of the Louisville and Nashville e¢ a/. 


3 /bid., vol. vi. p. 328. 
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lines, including the Grand Trunk, were allowed to disregard this 
clause as regards the traffic between eastern points and the Koo- 
tenai during the period March to December 1897." The neces- 
sity of care in granting this privilege is evidenced in the proviso 
of the commission that the lines were not to be allowed to cut 
below the Canadian Pacific.? 

The attitude of the commission on the question of its powers 
in regard to rebates is at variance with the attitude it has taken 
concerning its regulative powers under the “long and short haul ” 
clause. But even when the commission’s position is accepted, it 
is seen that the American roads have a sure redress in case the 
Canadian roads do violate this clause. The fact that the 
commission has seen fit to reconsider its decision as to the dis- 
cretionary right of the railways affected, is to be taken into con- 
sideration in connection with the claim that the American roads 
are subjected to an undue competition subversive of their 
interests. 

Another point requires passing reference. Objection is made 
to the rates charged by the Canadian Pacific on shipments origi- 
nating in China or Japan and brought into the eastern states via 
Vancouver. It must be remembered, however, that this works 
no hardship on the American carrier. Since the decision by the 
supreme court in the ‘Import Rate” case, the commission has no 
effective regulating power in regard to foreign traffic brought in 
over American roads, the initial part of the journey‘having been 


made on the sea, and on which a through rate has been given at _ 


the place of origin. At present, when the rate situation is more 
stable than it has been for a considerable time, the import rates 
are essentially unsteady. Under this decision the “long and 
short haul” clause may be violated in regard to this traffic and 
the commission is powerless.3 | The Canadian road in such traf- 
fic has no advantage which is not also possessed by the Ameri- 
can road, 


* [bid., vol. xi. p. 101. 
[bid., loc. cit. 
3 Tbid., vol. xi. p. 58, and vol. x. pp. 6-16. 
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The Interstate Commerce Act was the result of a compro- 
mise ; and many of the powers the commission was supposed to 
possess have been declared, by judicial interpretation, not to 
belong to it. The defects which have rendered it difficult to 
apply its provisions to the American roads have brought up the 
same difficulties in the case of the Canadian roads. A careful 
scrutiny of the records of the commission will indicate the 
obstacles which have from time to time been interposed by the 
American roads. A careful consideration of the evidence, 
leaving aside mere hypothesis, will show that, on the whole, the 
Canadian roads, while not exempt from blame, have been as 
obedient, if not more so, to the provisions of the act as the 
American roads. 

V. 


There has been a misunderstanding of various phases of the 
Canadian railway policy; and there has been a misconception as 
to the significance of the subsidy policy of Canada. The trans- 
portation policy of Canada has been, in the first place, national 
—national development has been the objective point consist- 
ently held in view. At times, in the endeavor to obtain rapid 
railway construction, with its attendant national expansion, bur- 
dens have been assumed that might well have strained the 
credit of a wealthier nation. The connection with the railway 
system of the United States and with its traffic, which is in part 
the outcome of Canada’s geographical situation, was not the 
reason which led to the development of the subsidy policy of 
the Dominion. It is only a partial view of the case which 
asserts that the main purpose steadfastly held in view by Canada 
has been of intent inimical to the interests of the United States.’ 


* See, in this connection, the debates in the Canadian parliament in connection 
with the chartering of the Canadian Pacific. 


*For examples of the view criticised above see Executive Documents No. 96, 
XXXV Congress, first session, and evidence of Mr. Nimmo before the Committee on 
Relations with Canada, pp. 893-895, 909, and 913. Mr. Nimmo imports into the dis- 
cussion a large number of matters not germane to the topic. Many examples of a 
similar point of view will be found in the testimony submitted to the Select Committee 
on Relations with Canada. 
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It has been assumed that two sections of the Canadian Rail- 
way Act afford proof positive that the railway policy of Canada 
is designed to give Canadian roads an underhand advantage 
over American roads.* Section 226 of the Railway Act® reads: 

The company in fixing .... thetolls .... shall, except in respect 
to through traffic to or from the United States, adopt and conform to any 
uniform classification of freight which the Governor in Council . . . . pre- 
scribes. 

Such a careful body as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has construed this as an incitation to encroachments on Amer- 
ican business; Mr. Nimmo has likewise acquiesced in this opinion. 
But the significance of the section is by no means sinister. The 
classification in use in Canada differs from the classifications in 
use in the United States. The section simply provides that in 
regard to through American traffic the Canadian roads shall be 
amenable to the classification regulations existing in the United 
States. Section 232 after prohibiting local discriminations pro- 
ceeds: 

but no discrimination between localities, wi...1 by reason of competition 
by water or railway it is necessary to make to secure traffic shall be deemed 
to be unjust or partial. 

It must be noted that while the exemption under the former 
clause applies to the United States the exemption under this 
clause is general in nature. But it has been assumed by critics 
that this clause is intended to apply especially to the United 
States. It has been recognized that the Canadian lines handling 
American freight have to meet American rates.3 In so far as 
this section is applicable to this class of trade it recognizes that 
the conditions determining the rates on through American traffic 
differ essentially from those existing in the case of Canadian traffic. 
A new phase of competition is brought into the field. In essence 


* Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. vi. p. 59. See also Mr. Nimmo’s 
statement before the Committee on Relations with Canada, p. 897. 

251 Vic. chap. 29. “An Act Respecting Railways.” 

3Speech of Sir Charles Tupper on Hon. Dalton McCarthy’s Railway Commis- 
sion Bill, Debates of Parliament, 1887, p. 931. 

4 Report of the Canadian Royal Commission on Railways, p. 9. 
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the clause is a recognition of a fact rather than an incitation to a 
course of action. The ciause as it stands does, however, give 
the Canadian people cause of complaint because it affords an 
opportunity for discriminating against Canadian traffic." 

An especial stress has been laid on the part played by the 
Canadian Pacific in the Canadian transportation system; and it 
has been suggested that the subsidies granted to it were proof of 
some sinister design subversive of American interests. It has 
further been claimed that it is the outgrowth of an anti-American 
policy while the other Canadian systems participating in the 
traffic are the outgrowth of commercial needs.?, Some very wild 
estimates of the assistance rendered to the Canadian Pacific by 
the Dominion have been made.3 The attack upon it has pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that there is an identity of interest 
in a policy intentionally inimical to the United States; it is 
assumed that the railway has been the alter ego of the govern- 
ment. It is true that lavish, unduly lavish, aid was extended 
to the enterprise; but this is no justification for statements out 
of all proportions to the aid actually received. 

The geographical position of Canada, its lateral extent, the 
scattered population, all make the transportation problem of 
supreme interest. The transportation problem has been, and is, 
the overshadowing problem of Canada. The Canadian Pacific, 
as was the Intercolonial before it, was part of the price paid for 
national integration. The Grand Trunk, which has been regarded 
as purely commercial in its origin, was as strictly national in its 

* See in this connection the opinions of Counsel for the Grand Trunk Railway 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway in the case before the Railway Committee of the 
Privy Council with reference to discriminations in oil rates February 23, 1899, reported 
in the Montreal Witness of the following day. The Railway Committee has recently 
rectified this defect by declaring its jurisdiction over the portion of the through rate 
which is concerned with the carriage, of goods destined for Canadian consumption, 


from the boundary to the terminal point. 
? Mr. Nimmo before Committee on Relations with Canada, p. 904. 


3Statement of Mr. Nimmo wf supra, pp. 896,897. The statement is by no means 
carefully drawn up, and is essentially misleading in its arrangement. 


4Mr. Nimmo w#¢# supra, p. 908. See also /nterstate Commerce Commission Reports, 
vol. vi. p. 4. 
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origin as the Canadian Pacific. It was the outcome of the con- 
scious policy of national integration, through railway extension, 
which sprang into existence in connection with the Halifax and 
Quebec project. The transportation system of Canada is anti- 
American in its implications only if the development of Canada 
is likewise anti-American. 

Just what transportation extension means to Canada may be 
gauged from the governmental aid extended. The policy of 
subsidizing did not spring into existence with the chartering of 
the Canadian Pacific. In 1867, when the Dominion of Canada 
was formed, there had been invested in railway enterprise $161,- 
308,296? and of this 36 per cent. had been supplied by the 
various provinces and municipalities.3 The Grand Trunk had 
been aided to the extent of $25,607,393 this sum including 
arrears of interest. Since confederation there has been expended 
in railway construction, cash subsidies, and land subsidies by 
the Dominion, the provinces, and municipalities approximately 
265 million dollars.s The railway system of Canada has a total 
capitalization of $967,626,768.° The addition of the amount 
expended on the Intercolonial will bring the total capitalization 
up to $1,023,042,925.? That is, there has been expended by the 
nation 26 per cent. of the total capital invested. The contribu- 


t This has influenced the attitude of the English investors who have claimed that 
the government of the Canadas was pledged to support the railway; and that the 
statement in the prospectus that a dividend of 12 per cent. would be earned was a 
pledge of the government to guarantee such a dividend. See article in the London 
Economist, October 6, 1860, “ Railway Enterprise in Canada.” 

2 Sessional Papers of Canada, 1868, No. 73. 

3In all, there had been expended by the various provinces and municipalities 
$58,111,556. This is based on a detailed consideration of the various loan acts and 
documents. 

4 Sessional Papers of Canada, 1868, No. 61. 

5See Report of the Department of Railways and Canals, 1897, part 6, p. 80 and 
part 7 of Report of 1895, p. 6. The value of the land subsidies has been estimated 
at $1.00 per acre. 

Summary statement of capital for 1897. Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, 

7 Jbid., 1897, part 6, p. 80. 
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tion of the Dominion Government alone amounts to 20 per cent. 
of the capital invested. 

It has been attempted to draw a sharp distinction between 
the eastern transit trade and the western transit trade. The 
eastern transit trade is justified, it is claimed, by geographical 
conditions; while on the other hand the arrangement of the 
western territory presents no such necessity." The Canadian 
lines participating in the eastern domestic transit trade and foreign 
transit trade would have a legitimate ground for the exercise of 
their privilege while the Canadian Pacific would not. 

In the transcontinental traffic of the Canadian Pacific two 
divisions have to be considered: the state-to-state traffic, which is 
of minor importance, and the foreign transit trade. To participate 
in the state-to-state traffic between the Pacific coast and the East a 
steamship connection between San Francisco and Vancouver was 
obtained in1885* In 1886the railroad applied for the privileges 
of the transit trade; the state-to-state traffic of this nature, by 
water and rail route, was in view of the abrogation of Article 30 of 
the Treaty of Washington dependent on the law existing at the 
time the treaty was entered into.3 The application was granted 
by Secretary Manning. But the foreign transit trade through 
Canada was dependent on the reciprocal obligations assumed 
under the twenty-ninth article of the treaty. A practice of con- 
venience has grown up of allowing cars containing Asiatic 
merchandise to enter the United States without examination if 
they have been sealed by United States consular officials in 
British Columbia. This was conceded in the interest of Amer- 
ican shippers. 

The position of Mr. Nimmo that this trade is not covered 
by the Treaty of Washington is interesting but not conclusive. 
The inference from his position would seem to be that the con- 
ditions connected with the Canadian Pacific were not anticipated 


*Mr. Nimmo before Committee on Relations with Canada, p. 902. See also 
Interstate Commerce Commission Reports, vol. vi. p. 58. 


? Canadian Pacific Railway Report, 1885, p. 16. 
3See § 3006 of chap. 248 Revised Statutes of 1866. 
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by the American commissioners in 1871,* and that therefore the 
treaty provisions are not applicable. 

An earlier section has shown that the traffic is advantageous 
both to the Canadian lines and to a number of the American 
lines. Even a limited choice from the very extended list of 
material available will show that it is extremely advantageous to 
the various sections of the United States. The shipper’s inter - 
est in the question has not been kept sufficiently in the fore- 
ground. 

The commercial! interests of the eastern states are bound up 
with the retention of the bonding system, both as regards the 
domestic transit trade and the foreign transit trade. In the rate 
wars of 1875-6 the commercial interests of Boston were depend- 
ent on the Grand Trunk. Nominally, the war was intended to 
meet Grand Trunk competition ; in reality it was the outcome of 
a struggle between New York on the one hand and Baltimore and 
Philadelphia on the other.?, Through the existence of the Grand 
Trunk, Massachusetts and Boston, which would otherwise have 
been helpless, were ensured the benefit of the natural and geo- 


graphical advantages of their positions The Grand Trunk has 
had a great deal to do with making Boston a competitive point.‘ 
Before Canadian lines were established it was practically impos- 
sible for shippers to Boston to obtain through rates from western 
points.’ Were it not for the existence of the Canadian lines 
Boston would be side-tracked.© Boston is interestéd not only 


* Evidence of Mr. Nimmo before the Committee on Relations with Canada, p. 902. 

? Report of the Massachusetts Board of Railroad Commissioners, 1876, p.67. bid., 
1877, pp. 51-52. 

3 [bid., 1877, p. 58. 

4Evidence of W. H. Lincoln before the Committee on Relations with Canada, 
p. 361. See also the evidence submitted by representatives of Boston before the 
Committee on Transportation Interests of the United States and Canada. A summary 
of their evidence will be found in the report proper. 

5 Evidence of H. P. Hibbard before the Committee on Relations with Canada, 
Pp. 562-564. 

6 General statements on this matter wil! be found in the Report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Railroad Commissioners, 1890, p. 42, and in an article by Senator Hoar in ° 
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in the domestic transit trade but also in the Canadian export 
trade which is handled via Boston. Inthe domestic transit trade 
between Ontario and the Maritime provinces Boston is a way point. 


The interest of Maine in the maintenance of the bonding | 


system is equally great. When the system was threatened in 
1888, the Portland Board of Trade addressed a remonstrance to 
Congress." The geographical situation of Maine is such that it 
must be connected with the West through Canada.’ _ It is to the 
advantage of Bangor to have aconnection through the Canadian 
Pacific Short Line and the Canadian Pacific system with the 
West, since a shorter line is thereby obtained.3 

The interest of Detroit in the maintenance of the system is simi- 
lar. The abrogation of the bonding system would impose upon the 
citizens of Michigan a burden destructive of their material inter- 
ests. It would also be disastrous to the interests of the railway 
systems of Michigan to interfere with the bonding system.‘ 

The Canadian roads have protected Chicago’s interests. Their 
competition has caused the American roads to discontinue the 
unjust arbitraries charged by them on shipments to New England 
points.° Any restriction of the bonding system would be unac- 
ceptable by the West.’ The opposition to the system has come 
from the lines competing with the Canadian lines, not from the 
shippers.® 
The Independent for September 3, 1890. A short speech made by Senator Hoar on 
the Alaska Land Bill is also of interest in this connection — Congressional Record, 
March 2, 1898, pp. 2370, 2371. Much corroborative detail will be found in the testimony 


of the Boston representatives before the Committees on Relations with Canada, and 
on Transportation Interests of the United States and Canada. 

* Senate Journal, p. 429, March 7, 1888. 

2S. W. Thaxter before Committee on Transportation Interests, etc., p. 415. 

3Chas. P. Stetson, zdid., pp. 424-427. 

4D. M. Ferry, tdid., p. 522. 

5D. Edwards, Assistant General Manager Flint & Pére Marquette Railroad, 
ibid., p. 540. 

© Statement of Mr. G. F. Stone, Secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, before 
the Committee on Transportation Interests, etc., p. 606. 

7 Ibid., p. 607. 

® /bid., testimony of Mr. W.J. Pope, member of the Board of Trade of Chicago, p. 634. 
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The Chamber of Commerce of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., pro- 
tested in 1889 against any legislation which would interfere with 
the bonding system.‘ When the Soo lines were under construc- 
tion it was stated that these lines would, in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific, afford Minnesota and Dakota, and a large part 
of Wisconsin, the shortest and cheapest route to tidewater.? The 
statements following will show how the Northwest appreciates 
this. The charter of the Duluth, South Shore, and Atlantic is 
Duluth’s declaration of commercial independence. To the men 
who projected and built the Soo road the producers and con- 
sumers of the West and East owe a debt of gratitude.* Mr. 
E. V. Smalley testified that anything that would cripple the Soo 
lines would be inimical to the interests of Minneapolis.’ Last 
year when the Alaska Land Bill was under consideration, Senator 
Nelson of Minnesota stated that any measures interfering with 
the bonding privileges were aimed at the interests of the farmers 
of the Northwest.® 

The Canadian Pacific has exercised on the Pacific slope an 
influence much greater than its carriage of state-to-state tonnage 
would apparently warrant. It has been described as the only 
thing that stands between the people of the Pacific slope and 
absolute corporate rule.? It protects the people from the 
arbitrary operations of the American transcontinental systems.® 
Before the appearance of the Canadian Pacific the service in 


* Transportation Interests of the United States and Canada, p.548. Statement in 
evidence of Mr. H. W. Seymour. 

? Canadian Pacific Railway Report, 1885, p. 14. 

3 Duluth Trade and Commerce Report, 1887, pp. 27 and 37. 

4 Fifth Annual Report of Trade and Commerce, Minneapolis, 1887, p. 147. See 
also zbid., 1886, p. 129. 

5 Testimony before Committee on Relations with Canada, pp. 415-416. 

®Speech of Senator Nelson, March 2, 1898. I quote from the Chicago 7imes- 
Herald report, since the speech is not contained in the Congressional Record. 

7Letter of Mr. John I. McGilvra, of Seattle. Senate Committee on Relations 
with Canada, pp. 1153-4. 

® Statement of Mr. John I. McGilvra, wt supra. 
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Washington was very poor." The people of Seattle diverted 
freight to the Canadian Pacific for self-protection.” 

The advantage of the domestic transit trade is admitted by 
all except a few extremists. But a further economic argument 
must be remembered in the case.of the Canadian Pacific. One 
especial advantage it has over its American competitors is 
attributable to its unified control. While the American lines 
have been higgling over trade divisions, the Canadian Pacific 
has been able to form quick conclusions. Its steamer line has 
given it direct communication with the Asiatic countries. Its 
centralized management gives opportunities for economies which 
do not exist in many of the other lines. The advantage in point 
of lessened capitalization, attributable to government aid, must 
also be remembered The deductions made from this, however, 
are not always legitimate, since many of the American lines 
complaining of the competition are claiming the right to earn a 
dividend on a very large percentage of fictitious capitalization, 
and were themselves subsidized. 

A common method of attack upon the maintenance of the 
bonding system proceeds from the assumption that it is of value 
to Canada, but not to the United States. For example, it has 
been estimated that the domestic transit trade represents a 
diversion of freight charges from American roads of about 21 
million dollars annually,* and the assumption is made that if the 
bonding system were abrogated this would mean an added gain 
to American roads. But this assumption is fallacious. At pres- 
ent approximately two fifths—the proportion has been greater — 
of this trade is carried by the Michigan Central. To interfere 


*Testimony of Mr. G. B. Adair before Committee on Relations with Canada, 
p. 398. 

* Ibid. 

3For example, the Canadian Pacific owns its own steamers, elevators, sleeping 
cars, and telegraph system. The net receipts from these items in the period 1891 to 
1896 amounted to $6,252,652, during the same period the total dividends paid, 
amounted to 13.7 million dollars. 

*Speech of Senator Elkins on the Alaska Land Bill, March, 2, 1898, Congressional 
Record Appendix, p. 334. He estimates the freight charges on each car at $50. 
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with the system would simply mean that some other American 
road would gain at the expense of the Michigan Central. Then, 
again, the roads which at present find it advantageous to utilize 
the Grand Trunk as a link in a through route would be forced to 
transfer their traffic to American lines. The Wabash, since its 
recent leasing arrangement with the Grand Trunk, is also inter- 
ested in maintaining the status guo. The question resolves 
itself into a contest between the self-interest of the different 
American systems. 

Another assumption that is manifestly erroneous is that the 
Canadian foreign transit trade represents an especial privilege 
given to Canada in return for which no recompense is received. 
Leaving aside all question of the domestic transit trade as a 
more than sufficient guid pro quo, it must be remembered that 
the eastern American carriers are participants, and greatly inter- 
ested in this trade. It is further assumed that this phase of’ 
the bonding question is absolutely essential to Canada as regards 
its import and export trade. But this is an extreme view of 
the case. If the system were abrogated and the usual duties 
imposed, this would simply mean that the Canadian imports 
would be carried over the Intercolonial. An interference with 
the bonding system would mean common loss. 

The American carriers are interested in Canadian trade. The 
northern lines running near the boundary are competitors for 
the British Columbia trade. The recent discussion of the Kettle 
River Valley Railway project is an indication of a desire, on the 
part of American roads, to tap the. British Columbia mineral 
trade. The line, if constructed, will furnish an alternate route 
between the West and the East. The Northern Pacific taps the 
Manitoba trade. At least 80 per cent. of the grain of the Canadian 
northwest finds its way from Fort William to Buffalo by lake, and 
thence to New York by rail or by canal for export. The traffic 
between eastern Canada and the Maritime Provinces is carried 
on, in considerable degree, through the intervention of American 
transportation systems. The shippers and railways on both 
sides of the boundary are interested in the maintenance of the 
system. If any change were made the gain accruing to some 
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American railroads would be more than counterbalanced by the 
loss coming to other American roads and to the shipping class 
throughout the North. The bonding system, as it exists today, 
rests not upon sentiment or one-sided favor but on common 
interest. It is absolutely essential, in the interests of both nations, 
that a statesmanlike policy, and not a policy of “pin pricks,” be 
manifested. 


Simon J. McLean, 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 
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NOTES. 


LABOR AS A MEASURE OF EXCHANGE VALUE. 


Tue fact that the ratio in which commodities exchange is influenced 
in a greater or less degree by the amount of labor necessary in their 
manufacture— whether immediately, as in the case of commodities in 
the manufacture of which only one stage is involved, or mediately, as 
in the case of commodities in the manufacture of which several stages 
are involved——is too obvious for controversy. There does not, how- 
ever, seem to have been an accepted reduction of the elements of price 
to terms of labor which would warrant the formula that the ratio in 
which commodities exchange, tends toward identicalness with the ratio 
in which the number of units of labor required for the production of 
the one stands to the number of units of labor required for the pro- 
duction of the other. 

The usefulness of such a formula, if its correctness can be proved, 
is apparent. It would furnish a basis for calculating the proportion 
of the price of a commodity which should go to capital and labor 
respectively, and would thus render valuable assistance in the considera- 
tion of many problems now pressing for solution. For example, in 
investigating the economic effects of the use of machinery, the most 
important problem involved relates to the disposition of the savings 
resulting from the lowering of the cost of production. Do they go to 
labor or capital, or both; and what fixesthe proportion ? it isevident 
that no solution of this problem is practicable until the point is found 
at which the compensation of labor and capital will be in equilibrium ; 
and the formula indicating this point will at the same time furnish a 
basis from which the proportion of the price of a commodity attribu- 
table to labor and capital, respectively, can be calculated. 

In connection with this problem, it has been demonstrated that in 
every producing society there is a movement toward a state of equilib- 
rium, usually called the static state.‘ This movement can be illus- 

? An interesting description of the difference between the static and dynamic states 
is given by Professor Clark in his “ Natural Divisions in Economic Theory,” published 


in the Quarterly Journal of Economics for January 1899. Anyone accustomed to what 
we may call, for convenience, the “marginal theories,” should take notice that while 
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trated by asimple example. If we postulate a society in which one 
occupation affords a greater compensation to the labor employed in it 
than is afforded in other occupations in which the same grade of labor 
is required, we can see that there will be a flow of labor from the less 
favored occupations into the occupation affording the greater compen- 
sation ; and this flow will continue until the compensation of labor in 
that occupation will be in equilibrium with the compensation of labor 
in other occupations. Applying this example to the existing compli- 
cated conditions, in which the compensation of labor diverges to a 
greater or less extent from the point of equilibrium, it is obvious that 
whatever the occupation in which it is employed, there is alway a ten- 
dency toward uniformity in the compensation of labor of the same 
grade. The same principle can be applied to the case of labor of 
different qualities. There is an equilibrium between high-grade labor 
and low-grade labor based upon productivity. 

Obviously capital moves toward the condition of equilibrium, even 
more quickly than labor, because it can be more readily shifted from 
one occupation to another. It might be decades before the compensa- 
tion of labor in an occupation in which it was above the point of 
equilibrium would be reduced to that point by means of the influx of 
labor ; but in any case in which capital received a compensation which 
was above the point of equilibrium, the influx of capital would lower it 
to its proper point within a few years. 

The static state represents a society in which the movement toward 
an equilibrium has been completed. It is used as a basis of economic 
reasoning in order to avoid those complications which exist during the 
period of imperfect adjustment and which are, therefore, more or less 
transitory. If there were no method by which those great principles 
which form the foundation of an economic society could be considered 
free from the disturbing influences which mask their operation, it is 
evident that the explanation of econcmic phenomena would be a task 
which would tax the intellect to its utmost power, if, indeed, it would 
not entirely transcend its grasp. But by separating the permanent 


the results of these theories, if sound, will always apply in the static state, yet, in con- 
sidering economic problems in this state, it would be impracticable to use the same 
terminology because the conditions requiring it are not present. The word “ mar- 
ginal,” for instance, can only be used when dynamic conditions are under considera- 
tion. ‘The conditions requiring its use are not typified in the static state. Similarly 
there is no least expensive increment or most expensive increment in the static state. 
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from the transitory conditions— by attributing completeness to the 
action of the forces in operation—the framework upon which society is 
built can be clearly exposed and the relations between the various con- 
stituents traced with comparative ease. Any principles which apply in 
the static state must of necessity apply in actual life. In the first case, 
however, the operation of the principles, being unimpeded, is easily 
discerned ; in the second case, their operation is frequently difficult to 
trace in the mélée of conflicting forces. 

It must also be borne in mind that while there is, at any given 
moment of time, a certain framework upon which society tends to 
arrange itself, this framework is itself in process of change, represent- 
ing in its completed condition a state of complete development, both 
of men and materials. Into this branch of the subject it is impracti- 
cable to enter in the present article. Enough has been said to give a 
fair idea of what the static state is and to show how far the principles 
arrived at in the static state will apply to conditions in actual life. 

The static state is characterized by the following phenomena. Every 
unit of labor and capital is employed in the occupation for which it is 
best adapted. The exact amount of labor and capital needed is at 
hand and there is no more to be had. There is no movement of labor 
or capital upward, downward or laterally, because there is no induce- 
ment for such a movement. Moreover all labor is of equal dignity. * 
There are no dynamic changes of any kind; no new inventions ; no 
consolidations or combinations. The population isstationary. Birth, 
growth, and death are not permitted to cause any derangement of the 
system. 

It has been shown that in the static state the product of a unit of 
labor in one occupation exchanges for the product of a unit of labor 

*In the static state it is necessary to regard all labor as of equal dignity in order 
to be able to say that the proportion of the total product distributed to each person 
constitutes hissole compensation. It is obvious that in actual life the indirect compen- 
sation afforded by a high position sometimes outweighs, by a thousandfold, the direct com- 
pensation. For instance, the compensation of the office of Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States or President is, to a right-minded man, almost inexpressible in 
terms of money. To express such indirect compensation, it would be necessary to 
go far beyond the idea of a distributive share of the product of the society and take 
into consideration many motives which are not properly economic. It is not, how- 
ever, intended to say that such motives must be disregarded by the economist. On 
the contrary they should never be out of mind; but no method has yet been devised 
for expressing indirect compensation in such a way that it can be divided into units 
of compensation as can be done with material commodities. 
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in any other occupation ; and similarly that the product of a unit of 
capital in one occupation exchanges for the product of a unit of cap- 
ital in any other occupation. We can, therefore, draw the deduction 
that in the static state the compensation of every unit of labor is an 
amount equivalent to the proportion of the total product imputable to 
labor, divided by the number of units of labor employed ; and the same 
remark, changing terms, applies to capital. 

Applying these principles to the solution of the problem, “ What 
disposition is made of savings in cost of production ?” it will be seen 
that, as the labor and capital released will either seek employment in 
new fields or will expand the old, the result will be that the distributive 
share of each unit of labor or capital, as the case may be, will be 
increased, because the total product will have been increased while the 
number of units of labor and capital remained the same. 

This reasoning is, however, incomplete. It furnishes no method 
by which it can be shown that savings in labor will inure to the benefit 
of capital as well as of labor and savings in capital to the benefit of 
labor as well as of capital. The point of equilibrium in the compen- 
sation of labor and capital has not been indicated. There is no method 
by which it can he shown in what proportion the product of a unit of 
labor will exchange for the product of a unit of capital. And it is evident 
that this object can be maintained in but one way ; #.¢., by the reduction 
of the compensation of capital to terms of the compensation of labor. 

Expressing, then, in terms of labor alone, the result of savings in 
cost of production, we should be justified in saying that, as the amount 
of labor necessary for the production of the amount of the particular 
commodities previously produced would be less, and as the labor 
released would either flow into other channels and produce other com- 
modities or would produce a greater quantity of the same commodities, 
the compensation of each unit of labor would eventually be increased, 
because the total amount of product would be increased while the 
number of units of labor remained the same. 

The general tendency having been thus outlined, the investigation 
could be directed into the problems arising from disturbances of the 
equilibrium caused by the conflict of the almost innumerable forces in 
operation. 

In attempting to make a reduction of the elements of price to 
terms of labor, it is necessary, in order to avoid complication, to arrive 
first at the ratios in which things exchange in the static state, and then 
to apply the principles arrived at to conditions actually existing. 
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A miniature of the static state is furnished by Professor Clark in 
the following example : 


A’ 

A B C H 


In the above example, A represents one kind of raw material, B a 
second, and C athird. A’ represents A advanced one stage toward 
completion; A’’ represents the same material further advanced ; and 
A’’’ represents it finished and ready for consumption. To use Profes- 
sor Clark’s example, let A represent the skin of a live steer on a 
western ranch, A’ raw hide, A’’ tanned leather, and A’’’ shoes. The 
B and C groups show a similar development in their materials. 

H represents raw material used in the construction of tools, and 
H’’’ the tools themselves used in the production of A’’’, B’’’, and 
C’’’. In each case it is assumed that all of the tools are consumed 
and that the H group repairs the waste. 

The above example represents in miniature a producing society 
which has arrived at a condition of equilibrium. Groups A, B, and 
C represent all. materials in process of production except those 
materials included in group H; and group H represents capital in all 
its forms. The product of each unit of labor employed in producing 
A’’’, exchanges for the product of each unit of labor and capital 
employed in producing B’’’, C’’’, or H’’’. H’’’ is produced 
entirely by labor, the complication of the use of capital in the pro- 
duction of capital being ruled out. 

It will be observed that in the static state the various coumadin 
exchange in proportion to the amounts of labor and capital expended 
in their production. For instance, premising that the same amount of 
labor and capital is expended in each of the stages in the above 
example, A’’’ will not only exchange for B’’’, but also for B’’ plus 
H; C’’ will exchange for H plus A plus C, and so on for other com- 
binations. 

Now, inasmuch as each of the various stages through which H 
passes to arrive at H’’’ is merely the application of more labor, the 
cost of production of H’’’ will be the compensation of the total 
amount of labor expended, and this amount would be included in the 
priceofA’’’, B’’’, or C’’’, as the case might be. Wecan, therefore, 
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say that in the static state commodities exchange in proportion to the 
amount of labor necessary to produce them. For example, if it 
required ten days’ labor to procure H, ten days’ labor to transform H 
into H’, ten days’ labor to transform H’ into H’’, and ten days’ labor 
to transform H’’ into H’’’, the price of H’’’ would be forty days’ 
labor. If now it required forty days’ additional labor to produce A’ ’’ 
with the aid of H’’’, the price of A’’’ would be eighty days’ labor. 
In this case then it is obviously proper to say that the cost of produc- 
tion of A’’’, B’’’, and C’’’ would be the compensation of the labor 
necessary to produce H’’’, plus the compensation of the labor neces- 
sary to develop A, B, and C with the aid of H’’’, and the various 
commodities would exchange in the corresponding ratio. 

In the above argument we have not dealt with two complications 
which are met with in actual life and which must now be in the static 
state. These two complications are : 

1. The use of capital in the production of capital ; 

2. The lending of capital. 

The first of these complications can obviously be disposed of by 
the method of reasoning used to reduce A’’’ to terms of labor. It is 
evident that as the first tool (capital) must have been made by labor 
alone, and as the price of each tool subsequently made must have been 
the amount of the compensation of the labor used in the construction 
of the tools necessary in its production, plus the compensation of the 
additional labor required, the vast accumulation of capital which 
exists at present, if traced back to its sources, represents an investment 
of different kinds and quantities of labor, the compensation of which 
has at every stage tended toward a condition of equilibrium in which 
the compensation for each unit would be the equivalent of its product. 
Therefore, the complication arising from the use of capital in the 
manufacture of capital can be disposed of by resolving each successive 
increment of capital into the labor necessary for its production. 

Let us now take up the consideration of the second complication, 
which involves the phenomenon of interest. Speaking generally, it 
can be said that inasmuch as the cost of production of capital can be 
expressed in terms of labor, the compensation for the lending of capi- 
tal must tend toward equilibrium with the compensation of labor 
engaged in other occupations. This result would follow, because if 
labor could obtain a greater compensation by producing capital and 
lending it than it could obtain by producing articles for consumption, 
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it would flow into the production of capital until the amount of capital 
became so great that the compensation for the loan of it would be 
reduced to such a point that the compensation of the labor engaged in 
the production and lending of capital would be in equilibrium with 
the labor engaged in other occupations. 

In the transaction mentioned above, the producer of H’’’ sold his 
product for cash. Let us now assume that he lends his H’’’ to the 
producer of A’’’ instead of selling it to him. What will he receive 
from the producer of A’’’ for its use? It being premised that the H’’’ 
is entirely consumed by the producer of A’’’, the amount of the cost 
of production must in any event be returned. This item has already 
been reduced to terms of labor. After repayment of the cost of pro- 
duction, there is in the static state only one other element of interest 
to be dealt with, viz.: the compensation of the capitalists for waiting. 
This compensation can be expressed as the compensation of the fore- 
sight and energy required to foresee the need and produce in antici- 
pation of filling it; and will, therefore, tend toward equilibrium with 
the compensation of labor of other kinds and qualities, because if it 
were to reach a point at which it was out of equilibrium, labor would 
flow from other occupations into the manufacture and lending of capi- 
tal, thus reducing the compensation for the use of capital to its proper 
point.” 

While this question of interest is apparently simple in the static 
state, yet, because of its complexity in actual life, it is the bugbear of 
economists. It would seem, however, from the above example that this 
complexity is not due to the nature of interest in the static state, but 
springs from such causes as scarcity of capital, uncertainty of invest- 
ment, political disturbances, and the other thousand and one consider- 
ations which influence the market rate. But however much these 
influences may cause the rate of interest to diverge at any given time 
from the point of equilibrium, the forces of what we may call economic 

It will be observed that the above reduction of interest to terms of labor is based 
upon an analysis of the cost of producing and lending capital. This method of reas- 
oning does not necessarily conflict with the theory that the compensation of capital is 
governed by its marginal productivity ; indeed, it is admitted that until the compen- 
sation of capital reaches the point of equilibrium, its marginal productivity will prob- 
ably be a more accurate measure than its cost. Professor Carver has, however, shown 
that the marginal productivity of capital falls toward the point of marginal cost, and in 
the condition of equilibrium coincides with it. In the above argument, which deals 
with the static state, this movement is deemed completed. 
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gravitation are always drawing it back. Such influences, frequently 
constitute under existing conditions a factor of sufficient certainty to 
be included as an element of cost of production. For instance, the 
risk of loss may necessitate an increase of the rate of interest by sev- 
eral per cent. over what it would otherwise be in order to replace the 
capital which will under ordinary circumstances be lost in the course 
of business. These conditions do not, however, exist in the static state 
and cannot properly be considered in it. 

The two complications mentioned having been disposed of, we are 
justified in saying that in the static state the cost of production of ail 
commodities can be reduced to terms of the labor necessary to produce 
or acquire them. Now, as in the static state commodities exchange in 
the ratio which the cost of production of the one stands to the cost of 
production of the other, and as the cost of production can be expressed 
as the compensation of the units of labor expended, it follows that com- 
modities exchange in the ratio in which the number of units of labor 
necessary for the production of the one stands to the number of units 
of labor required for the production of the other. 

In actual life this formula applies, of course, as a tendency instead 
of as an actuality. Nevertheless it furnishes the center of gravitation 
toward which the prices of commodities ever tend and in which they 
will ultimately find repose. W. M. CoLeman, 

New York. 


THE RUSSIAN MONETARY REFORM 


THOsE who have attempted to follow the successive steps in the 
recent Russian legislation upon monetary matters have unquestionably 
encountered many difficulties arising from the difference between the 
old and new rubles. The redemption of the old paper at the rate of 
1 in specie to 1 % in currency at once established a new (formal) basis 
for prices, wages, etc., and rendered many series of statistical returns, 
extending over a period of recent years, incomprehensible to those 
who failed to remember that a currency ruble before the monetary 
reform was a unit very different from the new gold ruble. Russian debt 
returns have been stated sometimes in old currency rubles, sometimes 
in old gold rubles, and sometimes in gold rubles of the new system. 
Again, the series of important measures, each ordinarily representing 
but one step in the reform movement, has been difficult to remember 
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in the proper sequence. On the other hand, some of these measures 
have changed the effect of preceding ones, and the legislation has had 
a tendency to become confusing, if not unintelligible to the general 
student. Such difficulties will now be largely overcome. In the recent 
law of June 19, 1899," the effort has been made to give a clear and 
connected statement of the existing legislation of the empire on 
money, and it is turine: provided that henceforward all government 
accounts and debt evidences shall be stated in terms of the new gold 
rubles. To those who have carefully studied the recent legislation 
as it was evolved during the past few years, the new fundamental act 
will present nothing new, beyond some provisions for the conduct of 
the mint, etc. The import of the new law is that it closes the series 
of monetary acts, sums up in intelligible form so much of their 
content as*is still in force, and will do much to remove the statistical 


confusion which had puzzled the student. 
H. PaRKER WILLIs. 


THE GOLD STANDARD IN INDIA. 


THE action of the Indian government in closing their mints to the 
free coinage of silver, June 26, 1893, in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Herschell Committee was by some observers regarded as 
a temporary expedient. The report of the last Indian Currency Com- 
mittee, appointed in April 1898, was presented to the secretary of 
state for India, Lord George Hamilton, on July ‘7, 1899. The dis- 
patch of the secretary to the governor-general, dated April 7, 1898, 
discloses the fact that the committee was appointed “ with a view to the 
completion of the policy initiated in 1893, when, as a first step towards 
the establishment of a gold standard in India, the Indian mints were 
closed.” This confirms what was said in this JouRNAL (September 1897) 
of the futility of the proposals of the American commissioners that the 
Indian mints should be reopened. And,if the British government 
had a permanent monetary policy already outlined for India, -it throws 
light on the clever diplomacy of the Salisbury government in allowing 
our commissioners to exploit their silver proposals at London for 


*See the copy of this legislation (Fregch and English) issued by the Bulletin 
Russe de Statistique Financidre et de Legislation, in separate brochure. (Council of 
State. Coinage Law, June 7 (19th), 1899. St. Petersburg: Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, 1899.) 
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political effect in America, knowing all the while that their poiicy 
looked straight towards a future standard of gold for India. 

It is to be recalled that members of the Herschell Committee dis- 
cussed the advisability of a gold reserve (of about 75 million dollars) 
as a means of direct redemption of the silver rupees, in order to secure 
the value of the rupee relatively to gold. The restriction of the silver 
coinage in 1893 led, as was formerly explained in these pages, to a rise 
in the face value of the rupee above the market value of its contents. 
In other words, the rupee became a token coin, having a seigniorage 
relatively to a possible gold standard (a rupee since 1893 could be got 
at the mint only in exchange for 1s. 4d. in gold). That is, the Indian 
rupee —like the Austrian paper money — began to take on the color 
of the substance in which the public believed the currency would be 
eventually redeemed. Therefore, since 1893, the essence of*the mone- 
tary problem in India has been the application of the principles regu- 
lating a token coinage, of which a plan of redemption is the most 
important in regulating its value and quantity. 

With these principles in mind, it becomes clear, when the last com- 
mittee had decided not to revert to the silver standard, why “steps 
should be taken to avoid all possibility of doubt as to this determina- 
tion, and to proceed with measures for the effective establishment of a 
gold standard.” The recommendation of the committee that the Brit- 
ish sovereign be given a legal tender and unlimited coinage in India, 
was adopted by the Indian government. This, however, does not 
imply any very considerable increase in the use of gold in India; it is 
only the provision for securing a standard to which the rupee is to be 
connected at a fixed relation. Nor does it dispense with silver; the 
public of India will continue to use the rupee exactly as in the past. 
And silver will still be imported in response to the desire for ornament 
and hoarding. 

The main interest in the new scheme resides in the machinery by 
which the value of the rupee is to be kept at par (1s. 4d.) with gold, 
especially in view of the explicit opinion of the committee against 
undertaking “any obligation to pay gold in exchange for rupees.” 
That is, direct redemption was not approved. But the dispatch of 
Lord George Hamilton to the governor-general of India contains the 
following significant words (which much remind one, both in theory 
and fact, of Secretary Carlisle’s letter concerning the redemption of 
our token silver dollar): “I am also in accord with the committee as 
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to the general principles by which your government should be guided 
in the management of your gold reserve in the absence of a legal obli- 
gation to give gold in exchange for rupees— namely, that you should 
make it freely available for foreign remittances whenever exchange falls 
below specie point, under such conditions as the circumstances of the 
time may render desirable. In other words, public announcement is 
made of the intention, whenever silver rupees fall below a certain value 
in relation to gold (as expressed by the price of Indian exchange, 
which is the value of rupees in English gold), to use the gold reserve 
freely in supporting the rate of exchange. This, then, is an indirect 
redemption of silver by gold, which is the central point of the new 
departure in India. There can be little doubt that, under ordinary 
circumstances, this machinery, together with the continuance of the 
coinage of the rupee only in exchange for 1s. 4d. in gold, will 
secure a fixed value of the rupee in gold. And the rupee then becomes 
a token coin, regulated at par in gold, on the same general principles 
which control the value of the token American silver dollar and the 
French five-franc piece. L. 


THE recent letter of Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, reciting his opinion that 
the Erie Canal is no longer an indisputable necessity for keeping down 
railway-traffic charges in the State of New York, has interest to those 
who may have noticed the recent utterances of the German emperor 
at the opening of the Dortmund-Ems Canal upon the importance to 
German commerce of new canals. To the latter the new system of 
canals is regarded as essential to the development of German industry. 
If both these utterances be accepted as a true statement of the relations 
of canals to railways in the United States and in Germany, it seems that 
American railways must have distanced competition by canals by reason 
of the greater efficiency of transportation methods by rail, by inven- 
tions, and by adaptibility to conditions —while German railways have 
not risen to a point of superiority over the canals, either from the 
rigidity of the bureaucratic system of railway management, which places 
military and state considerations above commercial needs, or from 
other reasons which limit railway competition. At least, private owner- 
ship under limited supervision by the government in the United States, 
has allowed private competition such play that with us canals are no 
longer a necessary part of the competition by which low rates are in 
general secured to shippers. 
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The Development of English Thought; a Study in the Economic 
Interpretation of History. By Simon N. Patten, Pu.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 8vo, pp. xxvii+ 415. 


THE appearance of such a work as that of Dr. Patten is natural 
under existing conditions. Through the mediation of economic sci- 
ence the writing of history is tending to become more psychological 
and psychology to widen its scope until it includes the thoughts, feel- 
ings and wills of the individual writ large in the history of mankind. 
Students of psychology have been very quick to make application of 
the principles of imitation and suggestion to explain the action of a 
mob or the atmosphere of a literary period ; students of history have 
much more slowly come to realize that history can be interpreted only 
in terms of the development of human consciousness. 

Economists have long claimed that the economic motive is the 
psychological explanation of the events of history and it is to be 
expected that a deeper analysis of the motive would come from 
scholars in this field. 

It is, of course, a commonplace to say that the recent development 
of science has so divided up the field of human knowledge that a 
reaction in the direction of unification is inevitable. The simultaneous 
growth of the new sciences, psychology and sociology, is an evidence 
of this. When the study of the individual mind was pursued, it was soon 
found that only a social individual could be studied. This led to the 
study of society. When a basis and a method for the study of society 
was sought, it became evident that only with the exercise of the power 
of thought has society been formed and developed, and this led in 
turn to the study of psychology. Society, therefore, must be studied 
in one of its products —thought; and thought must be studied, if at 
all, in the process of making. The belief that the thought of any one 
period is a unity, determined by certain conditions, is by no means 
new in philosophy. This unity has been spoken of in the more ‘or 
less mystical form of the Zeitgeist, and more attempt has been made 
to demonstrate the fact of the existence of this Zeitgeist than to explain 
what it really is. Hegel’s Philosophy of History attempted both the 
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demonstration and the explanation, Professor George E. Morris’s Srit- 
ish Thought and Thinkers is a demonstration, Professor Patten’s book 
another attempted explanation. 

In the writing of world-history a desire to find some correlating 
principles in the endless chain of causes and effects has been called 
the philosophy of history. The progress of the idea of history from 
a mere chronicle of events to the conception of a philosophy of history 
and thence to the scientific view set forth by Thorold Rogers and 
Cunningham is a most interesting study in apperception, but the stu- 
dent of history of this day and time rejects the so-called philosophies 
of history as more stimulating than true, and the economic interpreta- 
tion as too narrow to include all of human life and thought. Both 
standpoints he now sees to be tenable only in so far as they will bear the 
test of psychology. Professor Patten is of this opinion and so starts 
with a statement of the fundamental principles of psychology as he 
understands them —sensation and movement, habit and imitation. 
With these few and simple principles in mind he will rewrite the story 
of the English mind, from the migrations of the German tribes to the 
nineteenth century. 

Before examining the contents of the volume, let us ask ourselves 
what will probably be the method of attacking so large a subject. 
Will it be to rewrite the whole of the history, showing how each event 
was brought about by economic and these by psychological causes ? 
Or, will it be by a careful dividing up of the field and setting certain 
limits to the endeavor? British thought naturally manifests itself in 
many forms, literature, science, philosophy, religion, art, education, 
economics, etc. An economist might perhaps be expected to limit 
himself to British economic thought. If he is not a great scholar 
in other lines he may be expected to make an intensive study of the 
development of thought in his own line, and to offer a satisfactory 
psychological explanation of it. Certainly one would not expect a 
scientist to take some religious and some moral thought and the best 
of the economic, no belles-lettres or esthetics and then call it English 
thought. 

A natural subdivision of the subject would be into constructive, 
critical, and reactionary periods, for a psychological treatment must 
explain both normal avd pathological facts. A psychological explana- 
tion of historical events is much simpler than a psychological explana- 
tion of thought, for events are but the acts of individuals or masses, 
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and these often —in fact almost always— from impulse, suggestion, or 
imitation and not from the higher and more complex processes of con- 
ception, judgment and reasoning. He who will explain how thoughts 
have arisen out of the soil of sensation and movement has set himself 
a difficult task, involving much more psychology than the few princi- 
ples which Professor Patten lays down in his first five pages. The his- 
torical student, then, would naturally look for some careful study of a 
given period of English history in which the effect of economic 
environment upon temperament, thought and activity should be traced, 
the connecting principles proven by such psychological investigations 
as can be cited. 

Let us see, now, how the subject is treated. ‘The theory is set forth 
in the first chapter. The elements of history are said to be—man, 
environment, and sensory and motor reaction to environment. The 
formation of habits of reaction is the cause of national and race 
characteristics. This is again stated on p. 267: “ Roughly speaking, 
there are three elements in a civilization: the heart, which represents 
inherited impulses that usually express themselves in a religious form ; 
the life, which is due to immediate economic surroundings; and the 
head or intellect, which reflects the influence of past conditions upon 
the present.” 

Environments are then classed as local and general, and the state- 
ment is made that a local environment gives rise to a pain economy, 
and a general environment to a pleasure economy, Changes in the 
environment give rise to new epochs. The thesis of the book is stated 
most clearly on p. 213: “New philosophies develop out of new eco- 
nomic conditions and not out of old theories.” Subjectively, changes 
are explained by a more or less conscious imitation, and by a kind of 
recrystallizing of old habits, generally known as conversion —connect- 
ing an old motor mechanism with a new group of sensory ideas.” 
This is the psychological basis of character. ‘lhe differences in char- 
acter are brought about by differences in reaction to environment, ¢. ¢., 
differences in food-getting, in the necessities of climate and phys- 
iography, etc. The classification of society is really according to 
degrees and kinds of activity, but names are used which have already 
acquired a significance which gives them more vitality and suggestive- 
ness than would be expressed by calling the clingers the passive or 
receptive type; the sensualists— those who stood for personal power or 
mastery —the physically active type ; and the stalwarts, such as puri- 
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tans, Presbyterians, or Quakers, the morally active or reforming type ; 
and the mugwumps — such as university men — the intellectual type. 
Of these four classes the stalwarts are to be the dominant element of 
the future. At present they lack leaders, but are moved by definite 
programs, such as “ territorial expansion, world-supremacy of the race, 
a forceful application of racial concepts in industry and political 
rights to inferior races, strong antipathies to all who fall below or 
differ from accepted social standards, the subjugation of husbands, 
total abstinence, fixed standards of wages and comfort, the diffusion of 
wealth and the socializing of education” (p. 293). At present skilled 
workmen are the dominant type of stalwarts. What direction their 
energies are to take is yet to be determined. 

In the intellectual type the highly developed senses cause so many 
reactions that they inhibit each other and little or no activity results. 
Little activity is absolutely necessary for survival, and the energy 
aroused is dissipated within the organism itself. They have no class 
characteristics. 

The other part of the theory shows the stages through which thought 
passes—the economic, esthetic, moral, and religious. The two 
former treat of goods, the two latter, of environments. The curve of 
thought begins with facts and rises to theories, thence backward and 
downward to facts. The problem is first stated, then reasoned upon 
inductively, from facts, then deductively from logic and theory. It has 
been the peculiar province of Englishmen to arouse Germans from 
dogmatic slumbers. “If we view English thought from this stand- 
point, there are three clearly defined epochs. In the first, Hobbes 
states the problem of the age without solving it ; Locke is the econo- 
mist on the upward curve ; Newton is the thinker on the downward _ 
curve. In the second, Mandeville states the problem, Hume is changed 
from an economist into a philosopher, and Adam Smith from a philos- 
opher into an economist. The third epoch, beginning with Malthus, 
ends when Mill is transformed into a philosopher, and Darwin into a 
biologist” (p. 55). 

Following this theory of the curve of thought in its higher stages 
comes the exposition of the history of English thought, from which 
the theory was probably derived. 

English thought is based upon the characteristics of German, 
Roman, and Semitic civilization, receiving its social unity from the 
Germans, its citizenship and law from the Roman tribute-taking state, 
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and its religious ideas from the Semitic humility before the forces of 
nature. 

“The instincts of primitive races are due to conditions found in 
cold, wet countries, or hot, dry countries, or countries in which one 
race dominates another.” The effect of the climai: upon Germanic 
races, the development of social bonds, the supremacy of the church 
through the industrial power of the monasteries, and its influence upon 
society and the state, are sketched down to the Reformation, which is 
described as an issue between crime as defined by the church and vice 
as understood by ancient German social ideas — social and moral motor 
reactions. ‘ There was not the slightest connection between Protes- 
tantism and the invention of gunpowder and the discovery of America. 
. . . Discovery brought the evils of the century, morality its bene- 
fits. .. . The Reformation was a premature movement forced on 
Europe by temporary causes before society was ready for the change.” 
“The Reformation could not have happened at a more unfortunate 
time.” 

The standpoint which is given by such statements as these about 
the Reformation is one of the best things such a book can give. Many 
persons are doubtless made to realize with a little shock that they have 
hitherto held almost a teleological position with regard to the Reforma- 
tion. 

After this period has been considered economically, we reach 
finally the treatment of English thought, which is divided into Calvin- 
istic, moralistic, and economic theory. In this division of the subject, 
more than in anything else Dr. Patten says, it is evident that he means 
to write only Bettrdge, and not a systematic economic interpretation of 
English thought. His aim is surely to treat as much of English thought 
as he is ready to state in terms of economic development, and thus does 
not include English literature or English esthetic development. 

Protestantism, it is said, does not exist but two separate “ isms,” 
which it was impossible to unite. Calvinism (which has previously 
been given as an example of stalwartism) was and is congenial to those 
in whom the clannish spirit is strong, who look upon themselves as 
favored sons ; it is the earliest form of a sociocracy, and has a strong 
feeling of the solidarity of respvasibility. “The Calvinist believes he 
has more than he deserves, and because he is so favored he must put 
upon himself certain restraints that would not otherwise be demanded. 
. . . His first thought is of the duties these privileges impose, and in 
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this he differs from the German, whose first thought is of the morality 
of his acts.”” “ Luther expected to be taught by nature, and to con- 
form to nature except where divine revelation had given a higher law”’ 
(p. 111). Calvinism brought an entirely new habit of mind—a new 
concept of man—as something apart from his occupation or his pos- 
sessions. In this respect it was like the change made by primitive 
Christianity, and this was the democratic concept — sociocracy of char- 
acter. In psychological terms, with the spread of Calvinism men 
became self-conscious members of society, and they also grew in reason- 
ing powers by acquiring the ability to form concepts. Another step 
in mental growth was taken when the English Bible trained the imag- 
ination. By making men visualize heaven and hell and the judgment, 
they soon learned to form ideals of life and of law and order in the 
state. As soon as economic conditions made family life agreeable— 
by the introduction of chimneys and glass windows into houses and 
improvements in diet — puritanism sprang up, and the conflict between 
puritan and sensualist formed the English character as we know it 
today. The puritan conquered the sensualist, and then himself died 
because of his economic shortcomings. Individual classes of stalwarts 
have not survived because their asceticism has decreased their numbers. 
When this struggle had formed the English character a new type of 
men appeared, of which Thomas Hobbes is the first thinker worthy of 
study. Before studying Hobbes, Professor Patten sets forth his theory 
of the discovery of new truth, and then illustrates it by showing how 
Hobbes’ Commonwealth was determined by current education and by 
his favorite pursuit, mathematics. “There is not one fresh study of 
human nature in all his volumes nor one analysis of which he could 
justly be proud. It must be admitted that he had the right attitude. 
. . . The worst of it is that Hobbes’s careless work has been the curse 
of psychic studies ever since” (p. 154). 

The one respect in which Locke is in advance of his time is in the 
doctrine of association of ideas, and this, according to Professor 
Patten, makes his social theories worthless, because “ historical facts, 
customs, and ceremonies yielded to this method and became a mass of 
isolated data which could be tested by their correspondence with sense 
impressions.” Locke’s thought is treated especially with regard to its 
influence upon the concept of personality. “The self is now reduced 
to a mere point, connected with the outside world by a series of sense- 
perceptions” (p. 184). 
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After the period of Hobbes and Locke, men’s minds began to act 
in parts. Religious and civil ideas then acquired distinct associations, 
with separate motor responses. Thus a new type sprang up — the 
discriminating mugwump. “The first cause of the rise of this class was 
the prevalence of consumption. . . . Ina nation where no one class 
was strong enough to dominate, compromise was the principle of 
action” (p. 186). ‘Since the time of Locke there has been practically 
no development of political thought” (p. 188). 

The moral direction of thought which followed the cessation of 
progress in political thought came from the changes in agriculture, fam- 
ily life and the new social conditions. The intellectual step here was 
the introduction of the attitude of observation. The disposition to 
collect data with regard to country life and to judge of the world by 
that evidence was first expressed in Mandeville’s ‘ Fable of the Bees,” 
the main thought of which is that spending makes trade lively, while 
frugality causes industrial stagnation. Mandeville’s point of view 
was that self-interest prompts men to actions which harmonize with the 
public welfare, and that cheap food was the basis of national prosperity. 
In his work are found nearly all the doctrines that made up the body 
of the new science. 

Hume’s design “ was to write a book on what we now call social 
psychology” (p. 215). In Hume’s writing custom and habit were 
affirmed as universal laws, while the sensualism of Mandeville was 
combined with the skepticism of Hume’s favorite classical authors. 
Adam Smith took the principles of human nature out of their moral 
setting and made them do service in the realm of economics. The 
one economic doctrine which he had clearly in mind when he published 
his lectures was the connection between cheapness and plenty. Adam 
Smith was naturally a moralist and became an economist by accident — 
not by design. He explained problems by human nature and not by 
environment. ‘The Wealth of Nations” became a new type of nat- 
ural theology and gained a hearing because it satisfied the same feel- 
ings that natural theology did. The old optimism was based on the 
thought that wickedness is always punished. . .. The new economic 
optimism was based on the thought that the righteous are always 
rewarded (p. 242). “The improvement in economic and religious 
thought paved the way for the religious awakening associated with 
Wesley and the rise of Methodism.” 

Calvinism was killed by the doctrine of predestination. The new 
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conditions at the beginning of the new century favored the growth of 
Methodism, Whitefield representing the religious effect of the new power 
visualization, while Wesley represented observation. Calvinism had 
taken root among women whv were the dominant influence during the 
industrial awakening. ‘ Every advance in education and family religion 
increased the importance of women” (p. 254). Methodism, however, 
checked the growing supremacy of women. When they were restricted 
in the religious sphere they began to pay attention to economic affairs, 
and so the modern social movement is largely due to women. There 
was no Wesleyan philosophy, but Methodism demanded outward signs 
of an inward change, as well as “an experience.” Its demonstrativeness 
was due to the fact that it “utilized a fund of activity for which the 
outlets were denied either by economic activities, moral scruples or 
inherited prejudice” (p. 258). Puritanism had suppressed the motor 
reactions of the previous economic stage. Wesley’s emphasis on psychic 
phenomena raised up new religious ideas and weakened the feeling of 
responsibility, thus displacing objective standards. The ideas of Wes- 
ley and Smith completely controlled England during the next period. 
Morals might be defined as the application of the philosophic deduc- 
tions of one age to the economic conditions of later ages. ‘There can 
be no morality without an ideal of society by which the feeling of the 
solidarity of responsibility is aroused” (p. 273). Methodism viewed 
from the psychological standpoint changed the concepts of God and 
Christ and so marked the end of creed-making and sect-building. 

The chapter treating of the English economists begins with a state- 
ment of the economic decline of France and the causes of the French 
Revolution. These, says Dr. Patten, are very simple, being reducible to 
scarcity of wheat. This cause became all-powerful in this way: eco- . 
nomic conditions were not so bad in France as they had previously 
been, in fact not so bad as in other European countries, and there 
was a general belief that there was plenty and comfort for all. Adam 
Smith’s wage-fund theory was the economic formulation of this belief. 
Now “ wheat had long been a leading crop in England and had been 
accepted as a measure of wages and of welfare.’”’ When, therefore, 
wheat must be imported, England and France must compete for the 
supply and France failing to get it, the conclusion was drawn that the 
form of government was in some way responsible and revolution fol- 
lowed. ‘‘Every social problem in some way took its rise in the condi- 
tion of the wheat market.” The well-trained student will at once say 
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that this ascription of all events to one cause is very uncritical and 
comes near to the narrowness of the economic motive —nearer than 
anything else in the book. 

Professor Patten’s treatment of the place of the Mills in the history 
of economic thought is very keen and discriminating. J. S. Mill’s 
whole attempt, says he, was to put social studies on a scientific basis ; 
this was the final cause of his logic. Few physical sciences existed, 
and he knew little about them, but Comte showed him the difference 
between inductive and deductive reasoning, and Ricardo’s theory of 
rent contained the suggestion for a philosophy of inductive reasoning. 
The result of this work was greatest in theology; it did not help the 
social sciences a particle. He did create a new conception of what the 
sciences are, and thus gave the death-blow to dogmatism. The whole 
of Professor Patten’s criticism of the economists is an example of the 
insight of the literary man who simply sees and need not be compelled 
to prove, as is the writer of an ordinary plodding scientific treatise. 

The concluding chapter deals with the environment, both economic 
and intellectual, of the present age, and makes some predictions as to 
the future. The effect of religious, philosophical, educational, and 
economic ideals are discussed, with probable adjustments. There, as 
in all the other chapters, are many statements to be challenged; many 
things to be regarded not only as unproved, but as unprovable— but 
the assertions made concerning socialism are especially unsatisfactory 
to those persons who are acquainted with what socialism is at the pres- 
ent time. Dr. Patten seems to base his criticism of socialisic ideals 
upon socialism as it was about the middle of this century. It certainly 
is true that socialism is most’ desired by those who most need it, and 
this is about all the argument that it is a “device to reduce activity 
and to allow more time for the enjoyment of sensory pleasures” 
amounts to. Rest and sensory enjoyment are no more regarded by 
socialists as the highest possible good than by the rest of the thinking 
world. The argument that “the great essentials of environment alone 
inspire activity” has no longer the deadening force that it once had. 
The optimistic remarks concerning the socialization of religion and the 
victory of the principles of stalwartism over sensualism and mere pas- 
sivity are so in line with the hopes of this generation that the book has 
certainly an agreeable farewell. 

Since to make a complete psychological interpretation of English 
thought would require more knowledge of psychology than anyone 
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as yet has; a most intimate knowledge not only of the events of his- 
tory, but of the growth of literature, art, industry, and religion, plus the 
quality of mind necessary to see all these things in their relations and 
interrelations, it would be remarkable if Professor Patten’s reach did 
not much exceed his grasp. His book is one most welcome, and all 
thoughtful students of history will be thankful that he has published 
his Bettrdge as they are and not left them in the form of notes in his 
desk waiting until he should be endued with omniscience. 

Historical] writing has been for some time in the stages which 
Spencer calls the “instability of the homogeneous” and the “ multi- 
plication of effects;” with this book the stage which may be called 
“segregation” is reached. Crystallization has appeared in spots, but 
the source of English history is by no means yet written as an organic 
unity. ‘Suggestions for a psychologic interpretation of English his- 
tory,” or “an economic interpretation of some phases of English 
thought,” would express more clearly what is contained within the 
covers of this book. It should be viewed as a frank expression of the 
status guo of Professor Patten’s mind, and as a starting point for other 
writers upon the same subject; and all criticisms of it should be taken 
as other groping attempts to co-operate in constructing the desired 
interpretation of history. Most critics will probably attempt to show 
how far it falls short of a complete and comprehensive treatment of the 
subject ; how it by no means recognizes all the dynamic forces which 
have gone toward determining the course of English thought; how 
unscientific it is viewed from the standpoint of accuracy of statement 
and proof for assertions; how very vulnerable it is in many points. 
Few critics, however, will attempt to show how it ought to have been 
written, and perhaps no one will write a better one for a long time. 

Certainly it should be regarded from the evolutionary point of 


view, and not as the last word to be said on the subject. 
C. M. 


Municipal Monopolies: A Collection of Papers by American Econo- 
mists and Specialists. Edited by Epwarp W. Bemis, Ph.D., 
Professor of Economic Science in the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1899. 
Pp. vit+69i. $2. 

Tuis is one of the series of works published under the general 
editorship of Professor R. T. Ely, and known as the Library of Eco- 
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nomics and Politics. The volume consists of six chapters (and one note 
or appendix), by six different authors. Mr. M. N. Baker, of the 
Engineering News, writes on waterworks; Professor John R. Com- 
mons writes on municipal electric lighting ; Professor Bemis writes four 
chapters on (1) the latest electric light reports, (2) street railways, 
(3) gas, (4) regulation or ownership; Professor Frank Parsons two 
chapters on the telephone, and the legal aspects of monopoly, 
respectively, while Professor F. A. C. Perrine, of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, writes an excellent note or appendix to the chapters on 
electric lighting in which he sets forth the extreme difficulty of making 
comparisons in this industry. 

It would appear at first sight an almost insuperable task to under- 
take to criticise the work of so many authors within the limits of a 
brief review. This, of course, would be the case if one should attempt 
to go into great detail, but the purposes of this JOURNAL make such treat- 
ment unnecessary. The work divides itself roughly into two parts. 
The first consists of the essays by Messrs. Baker, Perrine and West, and 
the secohd of the remaining ones. The second part (or group of 
essays), makes up the major portion of the work. J.etting these essays, 
for the moment, stand for the whole work, it may be said that one is 
much more impressed with the uniformity in matter, method and char- 
acter of the work than with any variety in detail. 

The statement in the preface (p. vi.), that “The writers of the fol- 
lowing chapters are in more or less pronounced sympathy with an 
extension of public ownership of these monopolies,” gives the key to 
the situation, and implies what proves to be the case, namely, that the 
work is a part of the propaganda for municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of these industries. 

Professor Commons lines up to the preface by declaring in his first 
sentence that in advocating municipal electric lighting he accepts the 
burden of proof. He immediately explains his attitude further by 
referring (p. 68) to the work of Mr. H. A. Foster as “undoubtedly 
the ablest and most candid of all the investigations made from the 
standpoint of those who defend private ownership,” and to Professor 
Frank Parsons as “ giving the most painstaking and exhaustive statis- 
tical analysis of electric lighting yet made from the standpoint of those 
who favor municipal operation.” 

This is not the place to express any opinion on the general ques- 
tion of the best form of ownership and operation of any industry. But 
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it seems proper to inquire whether any piece of work characterized by 
the above language can, scientifically speaking, be called an investiga- 
tion; and whether it is probable that the best form of ownership is 
likely to be found out by anybody with more or less pronounced sym- 
pathies, advocating a cause or defending or favoring any form of owner- 
ship. 

Professor Commons piles statistical table upon statistical table and 
attempts to correct and reduce to a common unit figures taken from 
different reports, kept by different men, on different systems, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and under different physical and market 
conditions. Probably many of his criticisms on the work of Foster, 
Parsons, and Francisco are well deserved. It is not my purpose to 
enter into any detailed consideration of his tables. But in view of 
the unquestioned laxness and variety of bookkeeping in public and 
private works, and in the general municipal accounts, I feel that one 
should approach the statistics of so new an industry as this with the 
awe natural to one in the presence of a great mystery. Nor does the 
statement of Professor Commons (p. 58), that “fifteen years of 
experience and marvelous inventive progress have reduced electric 
lighting to a system and made all its parts and details as readily calcu- 
lable as any of the functions in which cities are now engaged,” 
strengthen my confidence in the data on which his comparisons are 
made. The note in this volume by Professor Perrine (pp. 286-289), is 
an excellent caution on the use of such data. 

But passing over the question of the correctness of Professor Com- 
mons’s original data and assuming for the moment that he has success- 
fully reduced his statistics to uniformity, he (and Professor Bemis, also) 
appears to have adopted certain methods, especially in dealing with | 
capital charges, in their comparisons between public and private works 
which are not recognized by any sound accepted financial principles 
and are not established by any reasoning in this volume. 

Notwithstanding Professor Commons’s statement quoted above in 
regard to the stability of the electric lighting industry, it would seem 
to require no proof to show that the industry is so new as to leave 
many elements of doubt as to the true charge for depreciation. This 
item would appear to me not capable yet of statistical treatment from 
experience, but to depend much more on estimates. On the character 
of these estimates will depend largely the outcome of the comparisons 
of cost. For Professor Bemis, who agrees with Professor Commons 
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on the point under consideration, admits (p. 186) what everybody 
knows, that it is “ indeed difficult to gather statistics of any value upon 
electric and gaslighting,” and, further acknowledges that it is impos- 
sible to find out even so simple a fact as at what date public owner- 
ship was begun in more than about two hundred out of about three 
hundred and fifty public plants. It is, therefore, necessary for them 
to take the figures in the published reports for depreciation in the public 
plants which have not been running long enough to show the true 
depreciation, and to compare these figures with those for the private 
plants. But the only figures they get for the private plants are the 
amounts charged for publiclighting. No pretense is made of knowing 
how much profits the private plants make or how much the owners of 
these plants pretend they suffer from depreciation. These three authors 
“assume”’ that 3 per cent. per annum is an ample allowance for depre- 
ciation. The results reached in such a comparison as that on page 
143, where none of the public plants involved have been running 
more than a decade, and several of them not more than half a decade, 
seem to me to depend entirely on the assumed rate of depreciation and 
interest. 

It is difficult to disprove the results reached in the many statistical 
comparisons made by Professors Bemis, Commons, and Parsons, but 
in view of all the facts, it appears equally difficult to place confidence 
in the methods by which they are obtained, or in the results themselves. 
Professor Commons (p. 133), speaks of a correction of his (Foster’s) 
guesses and mistakes of method. An opponent of Professor Commons 
by using methods similar to his, might possibly correct his “ guesses 
and mistakes of method,” and thus re-establish the very conclusions 
Professor Commons has overthrown. In fact I am not sure that by 
the methods adopted it might not be possible to prove and disprove 
the same proposition alternately ad infinitum. 

But the assumption of an annual depreciation of 3 per cent. by 
these writers seems, upon closer view, to be made solely for the sake of 
appearing liberal. Professor Commons declares that in strict justice 
something should be charged off to depreciation in a private, but not 
in a public plant. This view rests on a kind of reasoning that I am 
unable to follow in its entirety (pp. 108-133). But there are certain 
parts of the argument that seem to form the very foundation stone of 
this propaganda and to be not only unsound in theory but dangerous 
in practice: I refer to the relation of taxes, insurance, depreciation 
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and sinking fund to the true cost of a publicly owned plant. So far 
as I am able to follow both Professor Bemis (pp. 235 and 272), and 
Professor Commons on these points, their view is that these items may 
be almost, if not entirely, ignored in the case of public, but not in that 
of private lighting plants. This position apparently rests on the 
assumption that these charges are necessary to keep up a private plant, 
while a public plant can be periodically renewed or replaced at any 
time by means of taxation, and that the amount of taxes needed at any 
one time isso small as to be properly negligible. Is it possible that in 
this view we have the philosophy of the poor boy who steals from his 
rich employer cn the ground that the employer is so rich that he will 
never feel the loss? Does this philosophy correspond to the wide- 
spread feeling in America that it is not quite so heinous a crime to 
steal from the public or from a rich private corporation as from a pri- 
vate citizen? This position is illustrated by Professor Commons 
(p. 108) where he refuses to include insurance in the items of expense 
in operating a municipal plant, because “the loss by fire when spread 
over the tax rolls would cause but an insignificant increase of taxes.” 
Again, in his own words (p. 111), “depreciation is only an estimate 
of curious interest and does not actually enter into the bookkeeping 
of the municipal plants.” He illustrates (p. 119) the negligible 
quality of charges for depreciation by figures from the public electric 
lighting plant of Detroit. He estimates that », (5 per cent., not 3) of 
the plant requires to be replaced each year, and declares that in the 
case of a similar private plant this would require an assessment of & 
per cent. on the stock, while the increased tax rate on all the property 
of Detroit would be but ;§§,5 of 1 per cent. He clinches this argu- 
ment on this point with the remarkable statement (p. 120) that | 
“the capital stock in the one case would be wiped out but in the 
other the taxpayers would be unaffected.” ‘robably for the same 
reasons he asserts (p. 133) that computations for lost taxes on muni- 
cipal plants “probably should be excluded altogether,” and that in 
comparing the cost for public and private plants interest in the case 
of the public plant should not be computes on the total cost of the 
plant, but “only on the outstanding debt” (p. 135). 

Professor Commons, apart from assuxaing much of his data, some- 
times appears to assume the very thing he starts out to prove. For 
example he says (p. 174) that “nine tenths of the existing municipal 
corruption and inefficiency result from ‘he policy of leaving municipal 
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functions to private parties.” The clear assumption here is that the 
operation of the industry in question is a proper municipal function. 
But that is the very thing he started out to prove. Nor does our 
author seem to me consistent when he names the reforms “necessary 
to accompany or precede municipal ownership” (p. 178). For if the 
propaganda for municipal ownership means anything, it means an 
effort for ownership under present conditions. But the opponents of 
municipal ownership base their opposition on the existence of the very 
evils which Professor Commons enumerates at this point. It may 
safely be said that the scientific world, at least, has lost all interest in 
the purely academic questions of whether or not certain functions are 
proper municipal functions in all ages and in all countries, and con- 
cerns itself with the much more practical question as to whether or not 
a given industry may wisely be undertaken by a given city, under 
certain existing conditions. 

The essays by Professors Bemis and Parsons require no extended 
special notice, because what has been said about the essay of Professor 
Commons applies in general with equal force to their work. It is true 
that their style is not quite so good as that of Professor Commons, and 
that in general they are somewhat more apt to strive to get together 
all the alleged facts in the universe, and, having got them, to treat 
them all as of equal value. A good illustration of this is found 
(p. 348, Parsons) in the paragraph beginning: “It is reported in the 
papers.” I have discovered more mistakes in regard to easily verifi- 
able facts in the work of Professor Bemis than in that of the other two. 
For example, the statement (p. 597) in regard to the incorporation 
of the Bay State and the Brookline Gas companies of Massachusetts, 
without regard to the commission. Both of these companies were 
incorporated, the one under general law, the other by special act, 
before the act creating the Gas Commission was passed. 

Professor Bemis often weakens the force of his argument by the 
frequent and somewhat indiscriminate use of strong adjectives. For 
example, within three consecutive pages, 611-613, we find that Alex- 
andria is “‘ famous”’ for its grass-grown streets ; that Fredericksburg was 
the scene of a “famous” battle; that Charlottesville is the site of the 
“famous” University of Virginia; that Wheeling is “famous” for its 
low charge for gas; that the management of the city engineer of Dan- 
ville is “excellent,” and that Bellefontaine has had “ great’ success 
with city ownership. 
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This writer also has a happy faculty of stating and then minimizing 
the importance of any facts adverse to his theory, in a way not at all 
satisfactory to anyone who is not advocating the cause he is supporting. 
His comments (p. 602) on the recent lease of the public gas works 
in Philadelphia to a private company are in point here. This simply 
illustrates “the extent to which powerful corporate influences will 
weaken and corrupt government for their own ends when the people is 
asleep and the spoils system is allowed to prevail.” 

“The works under public operation would have shown better results 
than were obtained, had it not been for the spoils system, general 
inefficiency and unprogressiveness. There had been improvement in 
these respects since direct popular control of the works was secured in 
1887, but not as rapidly as at first seemed likely. The responsibility 
for this, of course, rested upon the whole community. It had not 
been sufficiently imbued with the spirit of municipal reform, which, 
starting in Great Britain, is rapidly sweeping over America.” 

This passage is typical of a large part of the argument in these 
essays. This may be to some minds a convincing argument for public 
ownership under present conditions, but others may still fear that the 
obstacles encountered in Philadelphia exist elsewhere, and, as a result, 
they may agree with Professor Commons that certain reforms ought 
either to accompany or precede municipal ownership. 

At the bottom of page 620 Professor Bemis by implication relegates 
to an unimportant position what appears to the present writer as one 
of the most important questions in connection with these or any other 
industries. I refer to the possibility and probability under the one form 
of ownership or the other of scientific progress. While these essayists 
are confining themselves, consciously or unconsciously, almost entirely 
to questions connected with the distribution of existing wealth, it may 
turn out that anyone who will show under which form of ownership the 
greatest scientific progress is possible in these industries will render all 
the statistics of this volume, even though they be correct, compara- 
tively unimportant. For, in the long run, it is more important for 
human welfare that a given desirable commodity should be produced 
at a trifling economic cost, than that the inhabitants of any city 
should have gas or electricity at any one time for a relatively low 
price, or that any private company should at any one time make 
any particular rate of profits. For prices and charters and legis- 
lative acts change and disappear, but a genuine advance in science, 
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which gives man increased power over nature becomes the heritage of 
all the ages. 

All the essayists of this group lay great stress on the comparatively 
low rate of interest at which cities can borrow. Cities unquestionably 
borrow today at an advantage over the average rates paid on loans by 
private companies: How much of this difference is due to the legal 
debt limit of the cities it would be difficult to say. What the effect of 
adopting the wholesale municipalization advocated in this volume, 
with the consequent removal of the debt limit, would be on the rate 
for city loans is an interesting question. A study of the era of repudi- 
ation of American state debts might throw some light on this question. 

The chapter on the legal aspects of monopoly by Professor Parsons 
is, so far as I know, the most elaborate summary of the legal decisions 
on monopoly easily accessible to the general public, and, as such, will 
prove of great service. The author in his comments does not always 
seem to distinguish between the legal and the ordinary meaning of 
terms. For example, near the bottom of page 474, where one at first 
expects a purely legal statement, one must consider the word “right” 
used in an ethical sense, or the passage becomes absurd. 

Let us return to the other group of essays. The writers of this 
group may believe in the extension of municipal functions, but they 
have kept their sympathies largely in the background, and have for 
the most part used undisputed data for their reasoning. Professor 
Perrine’s note is explained from its title, and is written from the stand- 
point of an engineer. 

Mr. Baker gives us the historical facts in regard to the form of 
ownership of waterworks in the United States and states the theoret- 
ical arguments for and against public ownership with fullness and 
apparent fairness. He does not attempt to prove anything statistically 
and justifies this apparent omission by saying (p. 50): “I have not 
compared the cost of water under the two systems: because without 
going into the subject in great detail such a comparison would be very 
misleading. Water rates, both public and private, are on a most 
unscientific basis.” He decries the practice on the part of private 
companies of keeping their financial figures secret, and closes with a 
statement (p. 52) that might well have been taken to heart by his fel- 
low essayists, namely, that “the bookkeeping of both public and pri- 
vate works is often so poor that little can be learned from it when 


available.” 
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The chapter by Dr. West on franchises in New York City is purely 
historical. It furnishes a good, convenient and desirable sketch of the 
formal side of the relations of the public to the franchises granted in 
that city. i 

Although the work as a whole seems to me seriously defective in 
scientific spirit and method, it would be far from correct to suppose 
that it does not have great value. It shows in almost every chapter 
the results of great energy and perseverance in gathering material and 
an honest effort to work up the material into attractive form. It 
doubtless will be widely read, and will surely be instrumental in call- 
ing increased attention to some of the most serious problems with 
which our age has to deal. So far as the work has faults, they will be 
pointed out and corrected, while the interest created in the subject by 
so readable a book will remain and work towards the solution of these 


problems. 
Joun H. Gray. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Industrial Cuba. Being a study of present commercial and indus- 
trial conditions, with suggestions as to the opportunities 
presented in the island for American capital, enterprise, and 
labor. By RopertT P. Porter. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 8vo, pp. vi+ 428. Price $3.50. 


Commercial Cuba. A Book for Business Men. By WILLIaM J, 
CrarK. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 
xvii+514. Price $4. 

Tuere is a special significance in the titles Commercial and > 
Industrial Cuba. With the final evacuation and pacification of the 
island, the political and moral aspects of West Indian problems have 
lost much of their importance. Economic considerations are now 
pushed to the fore, and interest centers about the commercial results 
of political changes. 

Ignorance of Cuban conditions and Cuban possibilities has been 
quite general in the United States, and, while it is necessary to enlighten 
those who believe Cuba to be virgin soil which offers unlimited pos- 
sibilities for investment under the protection of the United States, 
it was, also, important to show the real possibilities for industrial and 
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commercial development. Robert T. Hill was one of the first to give 
definite information of the resources of Cuba. His position on the 
geological staff lends semi-official support to his statements, and in his 
scientific training he has produced a book decidedly readable and 
unexceptionable in classification. He, however, describes the resources 
of all the West Indies, merely giving Cuba her wonted promi- 
nence. 

Of a somewhat different character are the two ponderous volumes 
before us. Mr. Porter’s /vdustrial Cuba is the work of the special 
commissioner for the United States. He has had unusual facilities for 
studying the present condition of Cuba, and we are indebted to him 
for many additional facts, especially concerning the recent tariff 
changes and provisional government. The amended Cuban tariff is 
given in full, as well as many other statistics regarding the revenue, 
production, and estimates of values. At various points throughout 
the book are summed up a few practical suggestions for dealing with 
the island. 

The last part of the book is the best, treating, as it does, of purely 
economic questions— commerce, mining, agriculture, navigation. 
Here there are fewer comments, although Mr. Porter has something of 
a traveler’s eye for esthetic effects. 

Industrial Cuba is necessarily a report, but its publication in its 
present form presupposes some literary value. A compilation of notes 
is always unsatisfactory. The student is glad to find in reports ver- 
batim interviews and long quotations from documents, but such dis- 
jointed material is an imposition upon the busy reader, who wishes a 
condensation and readable presentation of these results. The two 
other books—Mr. Hill’s and Mr. Clark’s— introduce no irrelevant 
considerations. In this re:pect /vdustrial Cuda suffers by comparison, 
for its loose arrangement allows repetitions, and the introduction of 
technical and statistical material is not concentrated sufficiently to 
attract the general reader, nor so well classified as to serve for ready 
reference. A certain patriotic bumptiousness pervades the first few 
chapters of the book, vitiates the value of the statements, and is wholly 
unbecoming a scientific treatment. This spirit is evinced in a bias for 
annexation and constant censure of Spain, forgetting that a mere 
enumeration of facts proves the most unanswerable condemnation. A 
specimen of this method is found in the discussion of the slavery 
problem. Condemnation of Spain makes it necessary to stigmatize 
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the slavery system in Cuba as the worst in existence. At this point 
the reader recalls Hill’s treatment of Cuban slavery, in which he shows 
that in no other of the West Indian islands was the black man so well 
treated, and he is even more surprised to find the same passage quoted 
in full later in the book without any thought of contradiction involved. 

Clark’: Commercial Cuba approximates Hill’s Cuba and Porto Rico, 
but it is more detailed, being intended primarily for business men. 
Certainly for the business man Commercial Cuda will prove most valua- 
ble. Besides the information concerning the resources of the island, 
the book contains a number of practical suggestions describing the 
trading habits of Cubans and warning against errors in shipment. 
The book, however, is something more than a guide to the merchant 
and the investor. Its careful classification will make it a convenient 
book of reference, and in view of the growing interest in economic 
geography, the study of the physical features of Cuba—a topic ignored 
by the author of /zdustrial Cuba—is a useful contribution. The 
arrangement is not so conventional as Mr. Hill’s, but somewhat fuller. 
The chapter on animal and vegetable life is especially complete, 
including a careful list of timber resources. Sugar and tobacco— their 
history and methods of cultivation-—are elaborately discussed. More 
than half of the work consists of a compendium of facts relating to the 
different provinces. The descriptions of the character of production, 
of the special advantages of the island, of the towns and ports are 
so admirable, supplemented as they are by maps and statistics, as 
to give an unwonted vividness to the account, while the tables of 
exports and imports adequately portray the importance of Cuban 
trade. The inferences of the book are to be drawn rather from the 
facts themselves than from the author’s comments. 

Both 'o0ks show conclusively, by a strong presentation of facts, 
the commercial exploitation and industrial repression which Cuba has 
endured, and — what has more influence for the future—the extent of 
the resources which, could for many years, support such oppressive 
economic conditions. 

The last word has not been said about Cuba, but thanks to the 
painstaking efforts of these authors, we are in possession of an accumu- 
lation of data that shows what can be done to develop the resources 
of the island. The problems of labor and transportation; the possi- 
bilities in agriculture, in fruit and vegetable growing, in mining and 
in forestry, and the opportunities for outlays of capital, have been 
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outlined in these books, showing primarily the commercial cause for the 
separation from Spain, and the need and inevitable growth of closer 


commercial relations between the United States and Cuba. 
E. Foce. 


Municipal Functions: A Study of the Development, Scope, and Tend- 
ency of Municipal Socialism. By Mito Ray Ma Pu.D. 
With a complete index. New York: Reform Club Com- 
mittee on Municipal Administration, 52 William street, 1898. 
Pp. 223. 

Tue work before us makes a complete number (Vol. II, No. 4) of 
Municipal Affairs. The Reform Club has added to the obligations 
under which it placed all students of municipal government about two 
years ago by the publication of A Bibliography of Municipal Administra- 
tions and City Conditions. In the present work the editor of Municipal 
Affairs, who is also the secretary of the Committee on Municipal 
Administration of this club, set before himself an arduous but modest 
task. What that task is may best be described in his own words in 
the prefatory note: 

It is therefore attempted below frst, briefly to discuss the historic devel- 
opment of municipal functions; second, more fully to consider the scope of 
present municipal activities ; and ¢hird, to analyze the various forces which 
determine the extent of municipal socialism, to discover present tendencies, 
and to forecast future developments. No attempt has been made to discuss 
the proper scope of municipal functions. The present study is confined to 
stating what the municipality does, leaving to others the task of drawing con- 
clusions as to what it ought to do, and of applying to present problems the 
facts impartially stated therein. 

The above lengthy extract shows clearly not only what the author 
attempted to do, but what he has accomplished with great success and 
discrimination. His impartiality in dealing with so large a mass of 
material from all over the world, and with a period reaching from 
remote antiquity to the present, is all the more remarkable when it is 
recalled that he is the editor of a journal devoted to the discussion of 
current municipal questions. 

The author was greatly assisted in gathering material for this study 
by the United States Department of State which kindly used the con- 
sular service for that purpose. 
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This work will prove equally indispensable with the Bibliography 
to all seekers after truth on municipal topics. For it is the only work 
of its kind, and is so well indexed as to enable anyone to find out at a 
glance just what state the municipal government of any country has 
reached. It does for the whole world, although necessarily with infi- 
nitely less detail, what Professor Wambaugh did so well for a typical 
New England city in his address before the American Bar Association 


a few years ago. 
J. H. G. 


Economie politique scientifique. Définitions et méthodes. Par Cu. 
ARENDT, Ingénieur. Paris, L. Larose, 1899. 8vo. pp. 
xii + 130. 

TuHouGu this is but a brief text-book intended primarily for use in 
schools of engineering, the writer does not omit to preface it with the 
customary diagnosis of the ills which retard the development of eco- 
nomic science. The opinions which he expresses are not novel. Like 
Comte, he laments the fact that economists have wasted time in futile 
controversies arising from the lack of precise terminology and exact 
definitions. But, worse than this, says M. Arendt, the science has been 
made to assume a metaphysical character, because its devotees, instead 
of confining their efforts to the investigation of ‘‘ absolute truth,” have 
arrayed themselves in the opposing schools of individualism and social- 
ism, the one making society the means and the individual the end, 
the other reversing this relation. This evil would be removed if 
economists would limit their vision strictly to the observation of causal 
relations between the phenomena with which they deal. As M. Arendt 
sententiously remarks, “a scientist seeking truth can have no school’ 
but that of truth.” Similarly the controverses stériles can be avoided 
by framing more accurate definitions; and it is to this task that the 
writer particularly addresses himself. His point of view and the value 
of his contributions are fairly indicated by the following specimen. 
Economics is defined as “the analysis of the phenomena of the 
production, exchange and consumption of wealth, through knowledge 
of the natural laws governing these phenomena, and the explanation of 
their causes” (p. 14). As an instance of these natural laws the 
“tendency” of social organisms “toward a natural harmony ” is cited 


(p. 9). 
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In all this the French origin of the book is apparent. If some 
readers find the phraseology displeasing they will still not fail to 
admit that the writer possesses skill in exposition and sense of propor- 
tion — traits as characteristically Gallic as insistence on precise defini- 
tions and talk about “ absolute truth” and “ natural harmonies.” 

W. C. M. 


Salaires, Prix, Profit. Par Kart Marx. Traduction par Charles 
Longuet. Paris: V.Giard & E. Briére, 1899. 8vo. pp. 
104. 

Il IIT’ Volume di‘‘Capitale” di Karl Marx. (Esposizione Critica.) 
[By] Vincenzo Giurrripa. Lavoro onorato del premio 
Tenore dell’ Accademia Pontaniana di Napoli. Catania : 
Cav. Nicolo Giannotta, 1899. 8vo. pp. 149. 


Karl Marx and the Close of his System. A criticism. By EUvuGEN v. 
BouM-BawerK. Translated by Alice M. Macdonald, with 
a preface by James Bonar, M.A., LL.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. 8vo. pp. 221. 


TueEsE three books are a fair indication of the wide interest still 
felt in the Marxian system of economics. Here we have a French 
translation of Marx’s address to the Grand Council, of the Interna- 
tional in 1865, an Italian prize-essay presenting a summary of the 
third volume of Das Xapita/, and an English rendering of a German 
critique of the Marxian theory of profits. 

It is, of course, in Professor BGhm-Bawerk’s criticism that Ameri- 
can readers will be most interested. This is a detailed development 
of the objection urged in Capital and Interest that the Marxian 
theory of value, which made profits depend upon the success of entre- 
preneurs in “exploiting” labor, is contradicted by the fact that 
profits are no greater in industries employing much labor and little fixed 
capital, than in those employing little labor and much fixed capital. 
It will be remembered that in the third volume of Capita/ Marx 
endeavored to avoid this difficulty, to which he had himself called 
attention in the first, by recurring to the idea of an equalization of 
profits in different employments through competition. He explained 
that the rate of profits in a community is determined by the proportion 
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tion between the whole of its capital and the who/e amount of surplus 
value wrung from labor in the “unpaid” hours of the working day. 
By competition between capitalists this total surplus value or profit, is 
so distributed that every unit of capital receives the same proportional 
return as‘every other unit whether it is invested in the essentially 
barren form of machinery, or in the really productive exploitation of 
labor. Béhm-Bawerk’s criticism is, that in thus twisting his theory 
of profits to make it account for the observed equality of returns 
to capital, Marx has tacitly abandoned the theory of labor-value upon 
which his whole system is based. For, this new version of the theory 
of profits means that commodities are not really exchanged at ratios 
corresponding to the labor embodied in them, but instead are sold at 
prices so adjusted by competition as to equalize the gains of the capital 
— fixed and variable—employed in producing them. 

To the development of this argument Béhm-Bawerk brings the 
characteristic skill in exposition and the dialectical ingenuity that make 
all his work attractive. He is a second time fortunate in his trans- 
lator. Wes Ley C. MITCHELL. 


The Principles of Agriculture, A Text-Book for Schools and Rural 
Societies. Edited by L. H. Batmtey. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. 12mo, pp. xvi-+ 300. 


THERE has been more than one indication in recent years, that 
agriculture and agrarian questions are coming to engage the attention 
of American economists, in some such way as they have occupied the 
minds of European economists for several decades. Without stopping 
to discuss the reasons for this awakened interest in agricultural eco- 
nomics, it may be remarked that the economist who hopes to handle 
agrarian problems in a scientific manner, will require, at least, a 
general knowledge of the principles of agricultural science. It is as a 
means to the accomplishment of this end, that this small volume, 
written by teachers in the College of Agriculture of Cornell University, 
and edited by Professor Bailey, may be of use to students of eco- 
nomics, and the same reason, if any, must serve as a justification for 
reviewing the book in a journal devoted to Political Economy. 

Professor Bailey has a clear recognition of the economic factors in 
agriculture which, he says, includes not only the raising of products 
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but the business of selling them. The farmer must have a knowledge 
of the markets, and either produce what the trade demands, or else be 
able to sell products which are not known in the general market. 
This requires a high degree of business or executive ability, and this 
is one of the personal factors upon which success in farming depends. 
Strangely enough the author does not include economics among the 
sciences, a knowledge of which is necessary for the most successful 
farming. While the farmer must have a knowledge of agricultural 
physics to understand questions of soil moisture, soil texture, etc.; 
a knowledge of mechanics to apprehend the numerous and elaborate 
mechanical devices used in modern agriculture; of chemistry to 
appreciate the use of fertilizers, etc., his knowledge of the laws of 
trade and prices, which shall enable him to sell his products to the 
best advantage, the author leaves us to infer, is not the result of 
training, but is a matter of “personal circumstance and individu- 
ality.” 

It may not be wise to deal with the economic problems in an 
elementary book on the principles of agriculture, but it would seem 
that the author has made a mistake in not recognizing that questions 
concerning the manufacture, transportation, and sale of agricultural 
produce are also subject to scientific treatment, and need to be studied 
by the man who would make a success in farming. 

The body of the work is divided into three parts. The first deals 
with the soil, its contents, texture, and moisture, the mode of tillage 
and the method of enriching the land. The second part treats of the 
plant and crops; tells us how plants grow; how to prepare the land 
for their use ; how to cultivate them, and how to prepare and maintain 
pastures and meadows. ‘The third part is devoted to farm animals 
and the principles of stock feeding. The writers of the book believe 
that too much emphasis has been placed on agricultural chemistry and 
the use of fertilizers, and not enough on tillage itself. It should be 
the aim of mixed husbandry to maintain fertility by means of good 
farming, and plant food should be used only to secure an extra 
product. Surface tillage is not merely for the purpose of killing 
weeds, as many farmers seem to suppose; its chief value is that it 
makes the land more productive. 

Contrary to popular notions, land is not improved by mere resting. 
The good results which seem to follow are in reality cue to a change 
in crops. A rotation recommended by Professor Roberts for lands not 
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too light or infested with weeds is: (1) Clover; (2) Maize, with or 
without manure; (3) Oats; (4) Wheat, with phosphates and manure. 

One of the great services of stock on a farm is the fact that it 
enforces rotation of crops and gives continuous employment to the 
farmer throughout the year. The cultivation of a single crop not only 
injures the land, but demoralizes the farm labor. In districts like 
California and the Northwest,.where wheat alone is raised, the hard 
work of the few months of harvest and seed time is followed by a 
cessation of employment, and farm laborers often become professional 
tramps. 

The book is written in a simple and entertaining style and seems 
well adapted to its purpose—that of serving as an elementary text-book 


for rural schools. M. B. HaMMonpD. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The Imperial Republic. By James C. FERNALD, New York. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 1898. I2mo, pp. 192, with 5 maps. 


Tue object of this work is to diminish the stature of the ghost of 
imperialism and to encourage the American people to embrace the 
opportunity with which the guiding hand of Providence has confronted 
them. Like most works written to ease the public conscience or allay 
public apprehension, it is figurative, emotional, and buoyant. Yet in 
the hands of the enthusiastic expansionist it will prove a most effective 
argument. 

As an economic discussion it is in many regards unsatisfactory. 
The author has not shown the influence of economic conditions upon 
the rise and fall of empires nor does he effectively present the economic 
aspect of the expansion to which the Uniied States is committed. He 
has dealt with specious analogies which sustain the patronizing protesta- 
tion: “ We have already done what the Old World never did and can 
keep on doing the same thing on a grander scale.” But he does not 
prove that this same thing is worth doing. The chapter “ Trade fol- 
lows the Flag” attempts to prove the mooted question. The theoreti- 
cal statement is very effectively established, yet it is to be regretted 
that the author presents such fragmentary and doubtful evidences that 
political control insures commercial supremacy. To cite France’s 
trade with a country protected by exorbitant differential duties is 
manifestly unscientific ; to fail to cite those numerous instances where 
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the trade of French colonies follows the British flag is almost unfair. 
To the student of economic problems there is something disappointing 
in a chapter which regrets that our country failed to secure the Congo 
State, yet proves that it takes a mighty fleet to protect single isolated 
coaling stations; which extols the “‘open door,” and explains our 
steadily declining foreign commerce by the lack of foreign territory 
over which we may establish those restrictive navigation measures 
which have caused our foreign trade to seek foreign flags. 

Six pages suffice to contrast colonial policies, while seven pages tell 
the possibilities of our new possessions. In these chapters there is 
that genial disregard for detail which made possible the statement that 
our foreign commerce is steadily declining, when the author meant the 
proportion of our foreign trade which sails in American bottoms. But 
a substantial service has been done in placing before the public in a 
most attractive manner the possibilities of Eastern trade and the 
great advantage which the United States enjoy by virtue of their loca- 


tion and their extended seacoasts. 
W. H. ALLEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Suggestions toward an Applied Science of Sociology. By Epwarp 
Payson Payson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898. 
I2mo. pp. ix + 237. 

THE main proposition of this book, as expressed in the pretace, is 
that “a physical, as distinguished from though not antagonistic to an 
animistic science of Sociology can now be formulated and practically 
utilized.” The time has come, we are assured, “when knowledge of 
and power of manipulating the human organism can be made the basis 
for a science of the improvement of communities.” These encouraging 
remarks awaken expectations which are not realized in reading the 
book. Instead of an attempt to construct a new sociology on the basis 
of our “ knowledge of and power of manipulating the human organ- 
ism,” we find a long discussion of “ideas having sensible correlatives- 
in-fact,”’ and ideas devoid of these concomitants, of consciousness and 
kindred words, and of the physics of the same. There is a cheerful 
optimism displayed in the book, and the author follows a more or less 
sophomoric method of presentation. At the 119th page we are sup- 
posed to be prepared for the disclosure of the idea that “the science of 
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sociology . . . . should be a science of fact.” “This,” says the author, 
“is the philosophical deduction from the foregoing considerations.” 
A pretty small mouse from the travail represented by half a book! 
When the author arrives at his “ applications,” a few more or less com- 
monplace suggestions in regard to public philanthropy, the treatment 
of criminals, education, etc., are advanced. There is nothing new, and 
much that is tiresome. A candid estimate places this volume in that 
numerous class of books on sociology which, after doing what they 
may to discredit the science, take their place on the shelves of second- 
hand book dealers at a greatly reduced price. I. W. 8. 


The Story of the Railroad. By Cy Warman. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1898. 8vo, pp. xviii+ 280. 


THE economic importance of railroads rather than anything éon- 
tained in this volume, or in Mr. Warman’s method of treating the 
subject, must be the excuse for a notice of this popular book in the 
JouRNAL OF PoLiTicAL Economy. The student, however, who over- 
looks the conditions graphically set forth in this and similar books 
will never be able to understand the situation of the pioneer railways. 
The struggles of the construction engineers to overcome the difficulties 
of the mountain and the desert, furnish a tale of no less thrilling 
interest than the account of the contemporaneous struggle they carried 
on with the red men. Most of us have forgotten, if we ever knew, 
that this subjugation of the wilds has all taken place in our own time. 
The first of the Pacific roads was completed only thirty years ago, yet 
in that short space of time half a continent has beer civilized, or at 
least has had the picturesque features of its wildness removed. And 
in this process the railway has been the one indispensable factor. The 
description of the conditions confronting the engineer and construc- 
tion party on each of the great transcontinental lines makes it possible 
for the pleasure seeker passing over those lines in luxury today to realize 
something of the influence of the railway and the change it has wrought. 

The accounts of camp life and pioneer conditions show one reason, 
and a very important one, for larger construction accounts, for larger 
railway capitalization, than would be required to build those roads under 
conditions existing today. Whether it be the Union Pacific, the Santa 
Fé, the Northern Pacific, the Canadian Pacific, the Denver and Rio 
Grande, or the Mexican railways which are described, the same 
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dangers and difficulties are met with, the same enormous outlays are 
necessary to do the initial work. The risks involved are not likely to 
be appreciated by us now, though only two or three decades have 
elapsed since those risks and dangers were very real. 

In making clear the difficulties overcome and showing some of the 
advantages of the railroad this book is not without merit, but when 
the author attempts to discuss the present relations existing between 
the railways and the people, he betrays ignorance and prejudice in 
defense of the railways fully equal to that exhibited by populistic 
attacks upon them. For example, on page 256 he says that “there are 
in the United States nearly one hundred thousand miles of bankrupt 
roads,” .... that “nearly two thirds of the mileage is in the hands of 
receivers,” and that “there is no more reason why the government 
should run the railroads than there is for its interference with the pack- 
ing houses, flour mills, or the millinery business.” 

Mr. Warman seems to have imbibed the spirit of the powerful men 
who did the deeds he describes. They would brook no control, at 
least not without a long and bitter struggle. But today their successors 
not only admit that their business differs so much from the manufac- 
turer’s and the merchant’s that some control is necessarv, but some of 
them even invoke government interference and regulation. 

On page 259 we are told that the American railroads pay interest 
on only 30 per cent. of their securities. This statement is as wild as 
the receivership statistics, or worse. It would seem that Mr. Warman 
is ignorant of the existence of railway bonds and thinks watered stocks 
the only securities. He is more at home in description than in the 
treatment of economic questions. W. H. 


Parasitisme Organique et Parasitisme Social. By JEAN MASSART 
and EmiLe VANDERVELDE. Paris: Schleicher Brothers, 


1898. I2mo. pp. 167. 


THE purpose of this volume is to show the relation between organic 
and social parasitism. It includes four chapters on the different forms 
of parasitism, the evolution of parasitism, the effect of the parasitic life 
upon the parasite, and the influence of parasitism upon the host. In 
each chapter the subject is considered from both points of view, that is 
the social and the biological. The familiar facts of organic parasitism 
are set forth and shown to be paralleled in almost every case by 
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phenomenain society. The chief difference between organic and social 
parasitism is said to lie in the fact that in the latter, with rare excep- 
tions, parasitism exists only among beings of the same species. Another 
difference is found in the part which imitation plays in social parasit- 
ism. The social parasite acquires individually his parasitic aptitudes, 
and does not transmit them to his descendants, as is the case in organic 
parasitism. The volume is as interesting and as suggestive as most 
attempts to interpret social phenomena in the light of biological anal- 


ogies. I. W. H. 


The Development of Thrift! By Mary Witicox Brown. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1899. 12mo, pp. x + 222. 


A PLACE for thrift in plans to uplift the “submerged” classes of 
society has frequently been denied. Especially has this assumed the 
form of opposition to saving among many of the workers in our social 
settlements. Possibly this may have arisen from the error of confusing 
saving with hoarding, between which our author carefully distinguishes. 
Reduced to its last analysis, saving, or thrift, is the capacity to grasp a 
future gain so strongly that a present action, or indulgence, is thereby 
controlled. The very essence of thrift is discrimination—a choice 
between different ways of using means, with the emphasis on that one 
way which will bring the highest good. When the saving for a good 
purpose is acquired, it may be perfectly consistent with it to use means 
for a present serious emergency as against an unknown future event. 
For instance, wages may be used for present illness instead of being 
taken away from invalids from a miserly desire to hoard for the future 
funeral. Thrift has not been properly taught if it separates mere accu- 
mulation from the purpose for which that accumulation is to be used. 
The correct sense of thrift has been admirably explained by our author: 
“Save wisely, so as to be able to spend judiciously in atime of need 
which will probably be greater than that of the present” (p.5). The 
object of saving is not so much the material gain stored up, but the 
power of self-mastery obtained by the process of estimating the future 
against the present. It is as true today as when Franklin uttered it 
“that a workingman cannot become rich otherwise than by labor and 
saving.” The psychological influences of saving upon the habits and 
character of society are the reasons why the author finds that building- 
associations in Philadelphia have cultivated (through self-denial) “ such 
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civic virtues as neighborliness, sobriety, and morality” (p. 79) ; and why 
Sir F. Eden said that the members of the English Friendly Societies 
“are generally comparatively cleanly, orderly, and sober, and conse- 
quently happy and good members of society,” while others in the same 
village are “living in filth and wretchedness” (p. 183). 

In view of the splendid helpfulness of our social settlements in many 
ways, it is to be hoped that the enduring influence of thrift on character 
may be given its proper value in their teachings. That it should be 
decried is probably due to an eagerness to avoid some local difficulties 
which prevent a grasp upon a principle of general application. What- 
ever the objections to the lending class (such as pawnbrokers and 
other sharks who lend at high rates of interest and so typify capitalists 
to the poor borrowers) among the needy, the best is not being done for 
them by sacrificing a principle necessary to their growth to a bit of local 
prejudice. The true remedy lies rather in teaching thrift, and showing 
these borrowers how to take advantages of provident banks (which aim 
to supplant the sharks). 

It would be difficult to overpraise this little volume. In clear‘and 
concise chapters the true conception of thrift is given in popular fashion, 
and the various agencies for cultivating the habit of saving are admirably 
described. It should be in the hands of every charity visitor. L. 


Mr Lex : Or the Legal Status of Mother and Child. By CATHARINE 
McCutLocu. Chicago: Flemming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 16mo, pp. 85. 

In this little book is presented a criticism of the laws which define 
the status of mother and child. The object is to help mothers to a 
clear vision of their own responsibilities; to convince fathers that 
mothers, deprived of power, can never do their full duty toward their 
children ; and to induce legislators to change unjust laws. 

In fiction, which is stranger than truth, the reader learns that a 
father familiar with the law may without the advice of the mother, 
even in spite of her protests, choose food and clothes for their children, 
punish them,.medicate them, select their schools and church, collect 
wages, select the burial spot for the dead, decide about the duties for 
the living, send nursing babies from the mothers, etc. Unfortunately 
the author fails to suggest a practicable remedy for the conditions 
which make differences of opinion between the parents a source of 
injustice to mother and child. W. H. A. 
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VIII, ne des Principales Questions Politiques et Soci- 


Sommaire du 


I. La l’Inauguration et I’Avenir du ‘‘ Grand 
Cercle Républican,” par Marcel Fournier. 


II. A propos des porchaines Elections Législatives, par 
H. Audiffred, Député. 
Ill, Les Députés £1893-1898) : Votes et Groupe- 
ments, par A, Sal 
IV. Deux points du Programme Républicain aux Elections 
Législatives. (Suite et fin), par L. Boudenoot, Député. 
V. Note sur une Taxe de Remplacement de 1’Octroi, 
par Jacques Bertillon. 


VI. Le Droit d’Association: Conditions qu’il com 
r se concilier avec la Liberté Individuelle et 
Ordre Social, par H. Pascaud. 
VII. Variétés, Notes, Voyages, Statistiques et Documents : 


Au Musée Social: Le Service Agricole et la Féte 
o Agricole (30 octobre 1898), par 


VIII. Principales Questions Politiques et Soci- 


N° 46.—Avril. 


2° par C 
tions Budgétaires et Fiscales 
arlac 


VIII. La Politique et Parlementsire a l’Etranger: 
1° Belgique, par Fr.-S. Nitt 
Italie, Lorand, Membre du Parlt Belge, 
3 Pays- Bas, par Macalester- -Loup. 
1X. La Vie Politique et Parlementaire en France: 
1° La Politique Extérieure du Mois, par Fr. de 


Pressensé. 
2° Chronique Politique Intérieure, par Félix 
Roussel. 
3° La Vie Parlementaire, par * * * 
X. Chronologie Politique Etrangere et Francaise, pat 


IX. Bibliographie, par XXX. 


45.—Mars. 
Revue des Questions Coloniales, par Dr Rouire. 


IX. La Vie Politique et Parlementaire & |’Etranger: 
1 Angee par Mac-Kenna, M. du Parl 
lais 
2° Lettre di: Japon: Le Ministere Matsukata ; 
— Le ministtre Ito.— Politique 
.— La Revision des traités, par * * * 
3° Apercu de la situation financiére et 
Zcon-mique du Japon en 1897 (rer article), 
par 
X. La Vie Politique et Parlementaire en France: 
1° La Politique Extérieure du Mois, par Fr. de 


ressensé, 
2° Chronique Politique Intérieure, par Félix 
Roussel. 
3° La Vie Parlementaire, par * * * 
XI. Chronologie Politique Etrangere et Francaise, par 
XII. Bibliographie, par XXX. 
Revue des d’ Enseignement, 
Etienne Dejean, Député a 
2° Revue des Questions Ouvrieres et de P 
ance: L’(Euvre de la 6° Législature, par A. 
Agricol D. Zoll 
3° Revue tions icoles, a. 
des Questions Coloniales, par Henri 
ensa, 


IX. La Vie Politique et Parlementaire & 1’Etranger : 
1° Etats-Unis, par W.-A. Dunning. 
2° Hongrie, par A.-E. Horn, 


X. La Vie Politique et Parlementaire en France: 
1° La Politique Extérieure du Mois, par Fr. de 
Pressensé 


2° Chronique Politique Intériewre, par Félix 
3° La Vie Parlementaire, par** * 
XI. Chronologie Politique Etrangére et Francaise, par 


XII. Bibliographic, XXX. 
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DIREZIONE: 
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SOMMARIO 


Febbraio 1898 


I. La situazione del mercato monetario. (X.} 
II. Alcune osservazioni intorno alla rendita fondiaria. (G. Vanlenti.) 
III. Brefotrofi ed esposti in Italia. (U. Imperatori.) 
IV. Le smobilizzazioni bancari e la circolazione cartacea. (V. Tangorra.) 
V. Tavola di sopravivenza. (L. Rameri.) 
VI. Previdenza. (C. Bottoni.) 
VII. Cronaca. (V.) 
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Marzo 1898 


I. La situazione del mercato monetario. (X.) 
II. Esame critico dei principii teorici della cooperazione. (M. Pantaleoni.) 
III. Brefotrofi ed esposti in Italia. (U. Imperatori.) 
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I. La situazione del mercato monetario. (X.) 

Il. Esame critico dei principii teorici della cooperazione. (M. Pantaleoni.) 
III. Sullo stato fisico della popolazione italiana. (E. Raseri.) 

IV. Il riordinamento delle finanze elleniche. (F. Sartori.) 

V. L’ ultimo libro di Herbert Spencer. (F. Papafava.) 

VI. I limiti della questione femminile (Risposta alla Signora E. Kempin). (T. Labriola.) 
VII. La circolazione monetaria in Francia. (G. Francois.) 

VIII. Previdenza. (C. Bottoni.) 

XI. Cronaca. (V.) 

X. Rassegna delle riviste. (A. C.) 

XI. Nuove pubblicazioni. (V. Racca, Scopelliti, F. Flora.) 


Maggio 1898 


I. La situazione del mercato monetario. (X.) 
II. Esame critico dei principii teorici della cooperazione. (M.Pantaleoni.) 
III. La ricchezza mobiliare nel bilancio deicomuni. (F. Nicola.) 
IV. L’esercizio ferroviario. (G. Scielzo.) 
V. Una lotta operaia epica: Lo sciopero dei meccanici inglesi. (R. Dalla Volta.) 
VI. Corrispondenza: Un esperimento di colonia parziaria in Romagna. (C. Rasponi.) 
VII. Previdenza. (G. Bottoni.) 
VIII. Cronaca. (V.) 
IX. Nuove pubblicazioni. (G. B. Salvioni, A., A. Scopelliti.) 
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VERLAG DER H. LAUPP’SCHEN BUCHHANDLUNG IN TUBINGEN 


Allgemeines 


Statistisches Archiv 


HERAUSGEGEBEN VON 


Dr. Georg von Mayr 


KAISERL. UNTERSTAATSSEKRETAR Z. D., 
PROFESSOR AN DER KAISER-WILHELMS-UNIVERSITAT, STRASSBURG 


GESAMTINHALT DES VIERTEN BANDES 


I. Abhandlungen. 
Statis:‘k und Probabiltitt, von V. John. Die Gliederung der Bevélkerung nach Gesellshaftsklassen, von H/. Westergaard 
Die Zukunft der Statistik (Sozial-Statistik), von G. Fiamingo. Die Bedeutung der Stammbaume fiir die Erkenntnis des Bevil- 
kerungsganges, von Fri+. “4. du Prel. Internationale Jahresberichte iiber die Bevélkerungsbewegung, von Dr. G, v. Mayr. 


II. Statistische Technik. 

Die Grenzen des gewt> ‘-‘1en schriftlichen Verfahrens bei statistischen Ermittlungen, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
bevorstehende deutsche Be. :..s- und Gewerbezahlung, von Dr. G.v. Mayr. Erfahrungen mit der elektrischen Zahlmaschine, von 
Dr. H. Rauchbere. Zur organisation der Riickfallstatistik, von Dr. G.v.Mayr. Zur Technik der Ausbeutung berufstatis- 
tischer Angaben, von Dr. G, v. Mayr. 

III. Statistische Ergebnisse. 

Ueber die Statistik der Bodenpreise im allgemei und die Kaufpreise des Grundeigentums im Grossherzogtum Oldenburg, 
von Dr. P. Kolimann. Bevilkerungs-Bewegung von sieben Pfarreien im kg]. bayerischen Bezirksamte Télz seit Ende des XVI. 
Jahrhunderts, von St. Glonner. Sterblichkeit der orthodoxen Bevélkerung Russlands 1851-1890, von Dr. L. v. Besser und 
Ballod. Zur Kenntnis der Geschlechtsverhiltnisse bei Mehrlingsgeburten, von Dr, A. Getssier. Die Bevélkerung Bosniens und 
der Hercegovina nach der Zahlung des Jahres 1895, von Dr. Fr.v. Juraschek, Auswartiger Handel der franzésischen Kolonien 
1882-1891, von Dr. Fr.v. Juraschek. Die katholische Bevélkerung im Herzogtum Braunschweig, von Dr. F, W. RX. Zimmer- 
mann, Ein Stiick Sozialgeschichte in |(Zahlen, von Dr. A. Sartorius Frhr.v. Waltershausen. Vorliufige Ergebnisse der 
Berufs- und Gewerbezahlung vom 14, Juni 1895 im Deutschen Reich, Vorlaufige Ergibnisse der deutschen Volkszihlung vom 
2, Dezember 1895. Volkszahlungsergebnisse (2, Dezember 1895) im Grossherzogtum Luxemburg. 


V. Statitische Gesetzgebung und Verwaltyng.—Verschiedenes. 
Die fiir die deutsche Berufs- und Gewerbezahlung vom 14, Juni 1895 getroff G und Verwal b ng 
Die Reichstagsverhandlungen iiber die deutsche Berufs- und Gewerbezahlung vom 14, Juni 1895, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. Statistik 
des Warenvezkehrs des deutschen Zollgebiets mit dem Auslande. Deutsche Konkursstatistik (Dr. 7. Mayr). Die Bestimmun- 
gen iiber die Volkszaihlung in Bosnien und der Hercegovina nach dem Stand vom 22, April :895 (Dr. v. Mayr). Der statistische 
Dienst bei den wirtschaftlichen Verbanden im Deutschen Reich, von Dr. G. v. Mayr. Die dsterreichische Konferenz fiir Lan- 
desstatistik und ihr Permanenz-Komitee, von Dr. E. Mischler. Die Bestimmungen des Bundesrats iiber die Bearbeitung der 
berufsstatistischen Ergibnisse der deutschen Berufs- und Gewerbezahlung vom 14, Juni 1895. Die deutsche Erhebung iiber Ver- 
haltnisse im Handwerk. Die fiir die deutsche Volkszihlung vom 2, Dezember 1895 vom Bundesrat getroffenen Bestimmungen, 
Oesterreichische Gewerbestatistik. Die franzésische Volkszahlung vom 29, Marz 1896. Erste allgemeine Volkszahlung in Russland. 


Statistishe Aemter in Deutschland und Oesterreich-Ungarn (Verinderungen). K Istatistisches Bureau in Amsterdam. 
Konig], Semi fiir Versicherung haft an der Universitat Géttingen. Odcsterreichische Ministerialverordnung tiber 
Autorisierung von Versich hnik ‘Zu Messedaglia’s sojahrigem Lehr-Jubilaum, Zu E, Engel’s 70, Geburtstag. Dr. 


Friedrich Hardeck, von Dr. C.. Lange, Untersuchungen zur Feststellung der H&ufigkeit deutscher Wérter, Silben und Laute 
Verein fiir Sozialpolitik. Wiederholtes Preisausschreiben. 


VI. Internationale Statistische Uebersichten. 


Nachtrage zu II, Bevolkerungsstand (Dr. G.v. Mayr). V. Auswartiger Handel (Dr. F. v.Juraschek). V1. Der 
Selbstmord. (Dr. G. v. Mayr). : 
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English Studies 


The University of Chicago 


LATEST ISSUE, Just Published. 


LEONARD COX, The Arte or Crafte of 


Rhethoryke, 1530: a Reprint, edited by 
F. I. CARPENTER, Ph.D. ‘The first English 
Rhetoric. Price, 50 cents. 


OTHER NUMBERS 

JOHN LYDGATE: The Assembly of Gods. 
Edited by O. L. Triccs, Ph.D. 8vo, paper. 
116 pages. $1.00. 

E. H. LEWIS: The History of the English Para- 
graph. 8vo, paper, 200 pages. 50 cents. 

F, l. CARPENTER : Meta >hor and Simile in the 
Minor Elizabethan Drama. 50 cents. 

MYRA REYNOLDS: The Treatment of Nature 
in English Poetry between Pope and Words- 
worth, 75 cents. 


*,* Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Address— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Summer Tourist Tickets 
will ibe available this season. 


“We wi Our 


Tour Economic” 


A new Summer Book will tell about 
them. Sent free on application. 


F. M. Byron, 
Gen. Western Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


A. J. SMITH, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agent, 
CLEVELAND. 


The School Review 


Tue Scnoot Review—the national organ of 
secondary education—is the only journal printed 
in the English 7 = ¢ which is devoted entirely 
to the interests of ¢ igh School and Academy. 


Each issue contains the latest thoughts of 
greatest educators on “ving issues of secondary 


It is indispensable to ive High 


; eep in Touch witb tbe 
Spirit of Progress .. 


$1.50 per year 20 cts. per number 


Subscriptions and al] business communications 
should be sent to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
University Press Division 
CHICAGO ILL. 


COOL RESORTS OF THE NORTH. 


The Popular Summer Tourist Route is 
the Grand Trunk Railway, reaching all the 
famous summer resorts, including Petoskey, 
Mackinaw, St. Clair Springs—The Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of Bays( Highlands of Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, White Mountains, 
Montreal, Saguenay River, and the Seashore 
resorts of the North Atlantic. Also Wat- 
kins Glen, Glen Summit, Atlantic City, 
Asbury Park, and other popular resorts on 
and reached by the Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Copies of illustrated literature, with full 
information as to rates, etc., will be sent 
on application to J. H. Burgis, City Passen- 
ger and Ticket Agent, 249 Clark Street, 
corner Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


IDEAL SUMMER TOURS. 


The ideal route for Summer Tourist 
Travel is the Grand Trunk Railway System 
—reaching directly all the most popular 
Lake, River, Mountain, and Seashore _re- 
sorts of the East, including those located 
on the Lehigh Valley R. R. and direct con- 
nections. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Full particulars and copies of Summer 
Tourist Literature on application to J. H. 
Burgis, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


NEW 
ROUTES 


The Case Doesn’t Exist 


where we cannot furnish the neces- 


adjustable Easy Chair or 
Couch for well folks. 


State what you want, 
and write for catalogue. 


Fourth Ave. 
New York 


GEO. F. SARGENT co. ™ 


Workia 


of Devices for Brain Workers 
embraces all the survivals of the fictest, including: 


Sargent’s Rotary Book Cases 


Reading Stands in various styles 
Dictionary and Atlas Stands 
ks, attachable to chairs 
elescopic Book Racks 
Adjustable Folio Stands, and 
g, Easy, Reciining, 
ibrary, and Adjustable Chairs, 
Etc, 


For catalogue, address— 


GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
289N Fourth Ave., New York 
Near Twenty-third Street 


eautiful Wild 
Flowers 


From Yellowstone Park, nicely pressed and 
mounted, can be obtained by sending your 
address and Firty CENTs to CuHas. S. FEE, 
General Passenger Agent, Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 

We have a limited number of books, 6 by 8 
inches in size, containing TEN SPECIMENS of 
wild flowers common to the Park. These 


books are nicely gotten up and in mailing are. 


carefully wrapped so as to avoid injury in the 
mails. 

The flowers are carefully mounted on heavy 
paper, the freshness of color is well retained, 
and the common and botanical names are 
given, together with a brief statement of where 
each flower may be found. 

Two full-page illustrations of Park scenery 
are given, one of the Excelsior Geyser in 
eruption, the other of the. Lower Fall and 
Grand Canyon. 

These herbariums are precisely alike and 
make very nice souvenirs of the Park, par- 
ticularly for those who have visited the Park, 
or those who are interested in botanical studies. 
Send fifty cents and your address and -be sure 
and state where the advertisement was seen. 


VACATION TOURS. 


The Grand Trunk Railway System and 
immediate connections form the great high- 
way of Tourist Travel to the famous resorts 
in Northern Michigan, Muskoka Lakes, 
Lake of Bays (Highlands of Ontario), 
Niagara Falls, St, Lawrence River, White 
Mountains, Saguenay River, and the Sea- 
shore. Also Watkins Glen, Glen Summit, 
Atlantic City, Asbury Park, and other pop- 
ular resorts on and reached by the Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Probably no line of railroad on the 
American continent embraces in its route 
so great a variety of scenery, or reaches 
directly so many popular and famous 
resorts. 

Vestibule Train Service. 

Full particulars as to rates and copies 
of tourist literature on application to J. H. 
Burgis, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
249 Clark Street, corner Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


THE PRINTING OF BOOKS DEMANDING 


TR. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


The Lakeside Press 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS 


TASTE AND CAREFUL EXECU- 


TION, PRIVATE EDITIONS, COLLEGE CATALOGUES, AND ANNUALS A 
SPECIALTY. WE PRINT MORE FINE BOOKS THAN ALL OTHER HOUSES 
WEST OF NEW YORK. OUR NEW FACTORY, RUN ENTIRELY BY ELEC- 
TRICITY, IS THE MOST ADVANCED PRINTING PLANT IN THE COUNTRY. 
THE LAKESIDE PRESS BLDG., PLYMOUTH PLACE, COR. POLK, CHICAGO. 


(Sarcent’s 
Gi wae Chair for Cripples or In- System 
valids, or a luxurious 
\ 
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ON 
A 


By 


TS YEAR 


PRUDENTIAL, 


: HAS THE 
GIBRALTAR, 


POLICY 


10;15:20 YEARS 
OR CONTINUOUS 


POLICIES ISSUED IN SUMS 


Y AMOUNTS! FROM$15.00 UP. 


(WEEKLY. 


— 
|| AMONG THESE POLICIES 
ALL issueD BY PRUDENTIAL 
a will be found those just suited to your needs and conditions no matter ts 
4 what position in life you may occupy. Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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“THE ONLY DENTIFRICE 


Energy 


HorsForbd’s ACiD PHOSPHATE 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 


Taken before retiring it 
quiets the nerves and induces 


refreshing sleep. 


For sale by Druggists. 
K-28 5-99 


OF INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTATION 


SAMPLE 3 CENTS. 

247, 

& 


GAT ION® 


MENNEN’S 
BORATED. TALCUM. 


Delightful After Bathing 
A luxury After Sha 


A Positive Relief for Prickly Heat, Chaf. 
ing and Sunburn, and all affictions of the skin, 
Removes all odor of >erspiration. 

GET MENNEN?’S (the ori; inal), alittlehigher 
'n price, perhaps, than worthless sutstitutes, but 
there is a reason for it. Refuse all other e 
which are liable to do harm, evi 
mailed for semts. (Sample free.) 

GERHARD 


RHEUMATISM 
QUICKLY CURED. 


In an article contributea to the London Lancet, 
a Philadelphia physician says: ‘‘ Tartarlithine 
has given me results beyond all comparison 
superior to any preparation which I have tried. 
The promptness of its action is in many cases 
astonishing, a subsidence of distressing symp- 
toms quickly following the administration of 
three doses of five grains eacli, taken four hours 
apart in a half pint of water on a reasonably 
empty stomach. The use of the preparation in 
the quantities named has sufficed inall cases so 
far treated, about twenty in number, to practi- 
cally cure the disorder, temporarily at least. 


Regular package $1.00, 50 doses 
Of all druggists or post-free by maii. 
Pamphlets with Testimonials FREE. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
79 Ann Street, - - ~- New York. 


Sore AcenTs For 
THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 
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and sickness frequently follow 
the Fall house-opening. This 
is due to foul gases and dis- 
ease-breeding matter devel- 
oped during the Summer. 

Platt’s Chlorides poured 
into the waste pipes, sinks, 
and closets, also sprinkled 
about the cellar and suspected 
places insures instant disin- 
fection. 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless, colorless liquid; powerful, safe, 
and cheap. Sold in quart bottles only, by drug- 
gists and high-class grocers. Prepared only by 
Henry B, Puartt, Platt Street, New York. 


RELIEF PEN 


No. 314, 
Ease in Writing Unsurpassed 
other varieties 
of stub pens. . 


i 5 0 styles fine, medium 
and blunt points. . . 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Tue Estersroox STEEL Pen Co, 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden, N. J. 


BONBONS, 


CHOCOLATES 
ant UNSURPASSED 


Pure Water 


NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION 


INDIGESTION 


Are many of the ills 
of the human body 
which are cured by 

. drinking pure dis- 
tilled water. 


THe ONLY. $10. 00 


Health th Club of Americ, 
Omaha Exposition. 
Gold M which explains 


THE A. R. A. R. BAILEY MFG, CO., 54 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


RHEUMATISM 
BY WAIL & EXPRESS. || | 
~ | 
THE RALSTON STILL 
roa PURITY or MATERIAL 8 
DELICIOUSNESS or Purifies the most infected water by eli ing all poisonous 
stores and pleasant. May be operated on the range, or over a 


keeps the stomach sweet. 


in 2-Ib, packages only, 


ali grocers 


At 


SIMPLICITY, 


DURABILITY. 
Send Tor Art Cataloque; Free 


“THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER @ 
Syracuse, NY. USA. 


DENSMORE 


From the Government. 
artment of the Interior, Washington, Nov, 23, 1895. 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITERCOMPANY. Gentlemen: We have now 
in use in the Bureaus of this Department nearly eigh' any om 
we cone tl are giving entire satisfaction, Respectfu 
(Si, Hiram BUCKINGHAM, Custodian. 


discounts ven in open territo 
DENSMORE TYPEWRITER <b: ., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 


is the ONLY ONE 


“for all Nations and Tongues.” By 
changing the shuttle, in ten seconds you 
have typeof a different size orlanguage. 


It is ws y adapted to Foreign Corres- 
nee and the use of Public Speakers. 

Send for new ca’ 
stamp for a correct Map of the World. 


Call on representative and examine the Back- 
spacing Attachment just added to the Hammond. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
403 and 405 East 62d St., New York. 


and enclose a 5c. | 


The 


Berkshire 
Hills 
Sanatorium, 


CANCER 


mar 


Benign Growths. 


Without the use of the Knife 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED PRIVATE 
INSTITUTION IN THE WORLD. 

We have never failed to effect a permanent 
cure where we have had a reasonable oppor- 
tunity for treatment. 

Please state your case as clearly as possible 
and our book with complete information will 
be mailed free. Address, 


Drs. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


Sw > 
Claims this Distinction NS | @) 
to its Superior @) pss 
S Y A 
A 
The HAMMOND = 
TYPEWRITER | 
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Wyckoff. Seamans_and Benedi¢ 


327, 7 Brosdwey|New York, val 


COMFORT 


SECURED BY USING THE 
IMPROVED 
WASHBURNE 
PATENT 
FASTENERS 


APPLIED TO 
3achelor’s Buttons 
?encil Holders 
tye-glass Holders 

Sample of any of the 
bove sent pos' for 


Supporters 
‘Cutt Holders 
Drawers Supporters 
Pair of any of these for 
20 cents postpaid, 
Key Chains 
Sample sent for 25 cents. 
These little articles are 
simple. with nothing about 
1 «aem to break or get out of order. 
Hold with briidog tenacity, but don’t tear the fabric 
makes them an absolute necessity. Free— 
andsomely on — 


A PIANO) 


at a NOMINAL PRICE. 

Chicago's larg- 
est music house, 
Lyon & Healy, to 
sharply reduce 
stock, offers sam- 
ple new uprights, 
slightly used pi- 
anos,and second- 
hand _instru- 
ments, at almost 
nominal prices. Good durable uprights 
as low as $100, warranted as represented. 
Square pianos $20 and upward. Grands 
from $200. Send for complete list. Among 
the makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, 
Knabe, Steinway, Weber, Hale, Bauer, 
Fischer, Hazelton, and others. If you 
are interested in a piano, do not fail to 
write. Any piano not proving exactly 
as represented may be returned at their 
expense. Address 

LYON & HEALY, 
Wabash Ave. and Adams &St., Chicago. 
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Quality made reputation 


Wore than 


[900000 
CANNOT 


One-Piece 2:4 ey 
OU GETA NEW! 
Bulfons = 


Sait ONE FREE OF COST 
IF DAMAGED 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


(Strength 
Constructionyy | 
ra typewriter oan 
~The\most Durable &Reliableay | | 
One = THe Story ora | 
ears COLLAR BUTTON | 
=; 
KREMENTZ & (0: 
Pal Ss 34 CHESTNUT St: | 
A> NEWARK: N- J: | 


woven with infinite care intd | 
innumerable tiny air cells is 
the peculiarity of 


WRIGHTS HEA 
VNDERWE 


Keeps the body warm and dry, with a 
velvety softness of touch luxurious even 
to the tenderest skin. Catalogues Free. 


WRIGHTS HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO: |é 


67 FRANKLIN ST: New Yorn 


CDIXONS N’2 
Have youa 


Stereopticon | As Like 
in your School? as Peas 


are Dixon’s American Graphite 
If not, why not purchase one and Pencils in quality. invariably ¢ 
smooth and tough—never gritt: 
make your teacher twice as effi- : nor brittle—they wear more unk 

i an even 
cient. All admittheeye is the only high wriced foreign-made 


j Sa i ay. ncils To provide a perfect 
medium to reach brain, and pencil for for each particular use, 
pictures impress truth. .n one-tenth 
the time of oral demonstration. 


Illustrated story books prove such to be the aa Di 1xon Ss 
case. Tryit. We have thousands of sub- 

jects in slides, and make anything desired American Graphite 
for the purpose. Write for catalogue to— 5 


REILLY BROS., Pencils 


Beekman have carefully studied the needs 
of every class of pencil users. 
New York City - If your dealer doesn’t keepthem, 
16 conte for samples worth 
Branches : double the money. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 00., 
Kansas City, Maj, ror7 Walnut St. J City, N. : 


Boston, Mass., 36 Bromfield St., Room 38. 


e mak 


Minneapolis, Minn., 222 Nicollet Ave. 
Ch*sgo, Madison St. CODLNUNSS SAM 


T 
| 
}4 € 
Cuas. 


No. 1, size4xS . . . $8.00 
5, “ 15.00 
TRONC Folding No. 25, “ 4x5 .. . 10.00 
Folding No. 29, “ 4x5 . . . 15.00 
Folding No. 38, 5x7 . 38.00 


rey ONE E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 Broadway, New-York. 45-47-49 East Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in photographic 
apparatus, materials, and supplies 


Established 57 years in this line. 


PRANK J. Reep, Gen. Pass, Agt. 
Cuas. H, Rockwet., Mgr. W.H.McDokt, Pres. M. 


The TEACHER S DUTY 


“ Magic Lanterns ,,, 
Stereopticons 


juss 


Is to impart knowledge 
by the best means known 


supply this “ means,” we having 
made this subject a specialty. 


Dept. E 41 
3t07 West 29th St. 
New York, N. ¥. 


For sale by all jewelers. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


The best and most reliable timekeepers 
made in this country or in any other. 
The Riverside” (eraiemarry movement ts zeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires, 


| 
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Physicians Prescribe It. 


More than half the ills of life are the result of improper 
eating. Diet is of supreme importance. Pettijohn’s Break- 
fast Food is ideal in nutrition, delicacy of flavor, ease of 
preparation and economy. It contains all of the vitalizing 
elements of choice wheat, and is therefore a perfect food. 

At all Grocers in 2-Ib. Packages. . 


PETTIJOHN'S 

genMing 

( 

. 
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THERE ts onLY ONE 


EXTRACT 


for alt chen, Pains, Intammations, 
Catarrhal Treuble and Piles. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., NewYork and London. 


"THE train leaving Chicago at 

6.30 p.m, daily was spoken 
of by the late Geo. M. Pullman 
as the “Finest Train in the 
World.” It is electric lighted, 
steam heated, with Standard 
and Compartment. Sleepers, a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car, 
a Reclining Chair Car and a 


ar service is a special 
| rare of excellence on_ this line. 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOVIS TO 


St. Paul 
Minneapolis 


Paps? phe ee also from both Chicago and St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Omaha and Den- 
: omfortable Pullman Cars and Re 
“Colorado Outings” 
Ait the ttles of descriptive booklets which 
P.S. EUSTI General ‘Passenger Agent, 
€ B&Q. R. R, CHICAGO. 


Walter Baker s.Co’s 
BREAKFAST 


A Perfect Food. Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. timitea 


Established 1750. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


RENOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WoRLD 
Pure Sympathetic Tone 


Greatest Power ; Durability 


“The achievements of Albert Weber, Senior, in the 
realm of tone production, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivaled, the hope and de- 
spair of other and lesser lightsin the musical world.” 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave. and Sixteenth St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
183 Tremont Street, Boston. 


DOUBLES 
THE JOY 
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COSTS Less BE SURE THAT 
THAN THE PACKAGE a 
ONE CENT BEARS OUR 
A CUP. TRADE-MARK. 
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